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CHAPTER XII. 


THE YEW WALK. 


Basset, absent the greater part of the day, had only returned 
at sunset to learn from Toft that-Miss Audley had not come back 
from Brown Heath. The servant had hinted alarm—the Chase 
was lonely, the hour late; and Basset had hurried off without 
more, not doubting that John Audley was in the house. 

Now he was sure that John Audley had been abroad at the 
time, and he suspected that Toft had known it, and had wished to 
keep it from him. He stood for a moment in thought, then he 
crossed the court to Toft’s house. Mrs. Toft was cooking something 
savoury in a bonnet before the fire, and the contrast between 
her warm cheerful kitchen and the stillness of the old house from 
which he came struck him painfully. He told her that her 
daughter had received a blow on the head, and that Miss Audley 
needed supper—she had better attend to them. 

Mrs. Toft was a stout woman, set by a placid and even temper 
above small surprises. She looked at the clock, a fork in her handa 
‘Ican’t hurry it, Mr. Basset,’ she said. ‘ You may be Sir Robert 
Peel himself, but meat’s your master and will have its time. A 
knock on the head 2 ’ she continued, with a faint stirring of anxiety. 
“You don’t say so? Lor, Mr. Basset, who’d go to touch Etruria ?’ 

‘You'd better go and see.’ 

‘But where’s Toft ?’ 

Basset’s temper gave way at that. ‘God knows!’ he said. 
‘He ought to be here—and he’s not!’ He went out. 
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Mrs. Toft stared after him, and by and by she let down her 
skirt and prepared to go into the house. ‘On the head?’ she 
ruminated. ‘Well, *Truria ’s a tidy lot of hair! And I will say 
this, if there’s few points a man gives a woman, hair’s one of them,’ 

Meanwhile Basset had struck across the court and taken in 
the darkness the track which led through the park in the direction 
of the Great House. The breeze, light but of an autumn coldness, 
swept the upland, whispering through the dying fern, and 
rustling in the clumps of trees by which he steered his course, 
He listened more than once, hoping that he might hear approach- 
ing footsteps, but he heard none, and presently he came to the 
yew-trees that masked the entrance to the gardens. 

The trees formed a wall of blackness exceeding that of the 
darkest night, and Basset hesitated before he plunged among them. 
The growth of a century had long trespassed on the walk, a hundred 
and fifty yards long, that led through the yew-wood, and had been 
in its time a stately avenue trimmed to the neatness of a bowling 
green. Now it was little better than a tunnel, dark even at noon, 
and at night bristling with a hundred perils. Basset peered into 
the blackness, listened, hesitated. But he was honestly anxious on 
John Audley’s account, and contenting himself with exclaiming 
that the man was mad, he began to grope his way along the path. 

It was no pleasant task. If he swerved from his course he 
stumbled over roots, branches swept his cheek, jagged points 
threatened his eyes, and more than once he found himself in the 
hedge. Half-way through the wood he came to a circular cleaving, 
some twenty yards across; and here a glimmer of light enabled 
him to avoid the crumbling stone Butterfly that crouched on its 
mouldering base in the centre of the clearing—much as a spider 
crouches in its web. It seemed in that dim light to be the 
demon of this underworld, a monster, a thing of evil. 

The same gleam, however, disclosed the opposite opening, 
and for another seventy yards he groped his way onward, 
longing to be clear of the stifling air, and the brooding fancies 
that dwelt in it, longing to plant his feet on something more 
solid than this carpet of rotting yew. At last he came to the 
tall, strait gate, wrought of old iron, that admitted to the 
pleasance. It was ajar. He passed through it, and with relief he 
felt the hard walk under his feet, the fresh air on his face. He 
erossed the walk, and stepping on to the neglected lawn, he ha’ted. 

The Great House loomed before him, a hundred yards away. 
The moon had not risen, but the brightness which goes before its 
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rising lightened the sky behind the monstrous building. It out- 
lined the roof but left the bulk in gloom. No light showed in 
any part, and it was only the watcher’s memory that pictured the 
quaint casements of the north wing, or filled in the bald rows of 
unglazed windows, which made of the new portion a death-mask. 
In that north wing just eighty years before, in a room hung with 
old Cordovan leather, the fatal house-warming had been held. 
The duel had been fought at sunrise within a pace or two of the 
moss-grown Butterfly that Basset had passed; and through the 
gate of ironwork, wood-smelted and wrought with the arms of 
Audley, which had opened at his touch, they had carried the dead 
heir back to his father. Tradition had it that the servant who bore 
in the old lord’s morning draught of cool ale had borne also the 
ragic news to his bedside. 

Basset remembered that the hinges of the gate, seldom as it 
was used, had not creaked, and he felt sure that he was on 
the right track. He scanned the dark house, and tried to sift 
from the soughing of the wind any sound that might inform him. 

Presently he moved forward and scrutinised with care the 
north wing, which abutted on the yew-wood. There lay between 
the two only a strip of formal garden, once set with rows of birds 
and beasts cut in yew. Time had turned these to monsters, huge, 
amorphous, menacing, amidst which rank grass rioted and elder 
pushed. Even in daylight it seemed as if the ancient trees 
stretched out arms to embrace and strangle the deserted home. 

But the north wing remained as dark as the bulk of the house, 
and Basset uttered a sigh of relief. Ill-humour began to take the 
place of misgiving. He called himself a fool for his pains and 
anticipated with distaste a return through the yew-walk. However, 
the sooner he undertook the passage the sooner it would be over ; 
and he was turning on his heel when somewhere between him and 
the old wing a stick snapped. 

Under a foot, he fancied; and he waited. In two or three 
minutes the moon would rise. 

Again he caught a faint sound. It resembled the stealthy 
tread of some one approaching from the north wing, and Basset, 
peering that way, was striving to probe the darkness, when a gleam 
of light shot across his eyes. He turned and saw in the main 
building a bright spark. It vanished. He waited to see it again, 
and while he waited a second stick snapped. This time the sound 
was behind him, and near the iron gate. 

He had been outflanked, and he had now to choose which he 
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would stalk, the footstep or the light. He chose the latter, the 
rather as while he stood with his eyes fixed on the house the upper 
edge of a rising moon peeped above the roof. 

He stepped back to the gate, and in the shadow of the trees hg 
waited. Two or three minutes passed. The moon rose clear of 
the roof, outlined the stately chimneys and gables and flooded 
with cold light the lower part of the lawn. With the rising of the 
moon the air grew more chilly. He shivered. 

At length a dull sound reached him—the sound of a closing 
door or a shutter cast back. A minute later he heard the foot- 
steps of some one moving along the walk towards him. The man 
trod with care, but once he stumbled. 

Basset advanced. ‘Is that you, sir?’ he asked. 

‘D—n!’ John Audley replied out of the darkness. Ho 
halted, breathing quickly. 

‘I say d——n, too!’ Basset replied. As a rule he was patient 
with the old man, but to-night his temper had been overtried, 

The other came on. ‘ Why did you follow me?’ he asked 
peevishly. ‘What is the use? What is the use? If you are 
willing to help me, good! But if not, why do you follow me?’ 

‘To see that you don’t come to harm, sir,’ Basset retorted, 
‘ As you certainly will one of these nights if you come here alone.’ 

‘Well, I haven’t come to harm to-night! On the contrary— 
But there, there, man, let us get back.’ 

‘The sooner the better,’ Basset replied sulkily. ‘I nearly 
put out an eye as I came.’ 

John Audley laughed. ‘ Did you come through the yews in the 
dark ?’ he asked. 

‘ Didn’t you ?’ 

‘No, I brought a lanthorn.” He removed as he spoke the cap 
of a small bull’s-eye lanthorn and threw its light on the path, 
‘ Who’s the fool now ?’ 

‘ Let us get home,’ Basset replied. 

John Audley locked the iron gate behind them and they started. 
The light removed their worst difficulties and they reached the 
open park without mishap. But long before they gained the 
house the elder man’s strength failed, and he was glad to lean on 
Basset’s arm. On that a sense of weakness on the one side and 
of pity on the other closed their differences. ‘ After all,’ Audley 
said wearily ‘I don’t know what I should have done if you had 
not come.’ 

‘You'd have stayed there!’ 
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‘And that would have been—Heavens, what a pity that 
would have been!’ Audley paused and struck his stick on the 
ground. ‘I must take care of myself, I must take care of myself ! 
You don’t know, Basset, what I——’ 

‘And I don’t want to know—here!’ Basset replied. ‘ When 
you are safe at home, you may tell me what you like.’ 

In the courtyard they came on Toft, who was looking out for 
them with a lanthorn. ‘Thank God, you're safe, sir,’ he said. 
‘J was growing alarmed about you.’ 

‘Where were you,’ Basset asked sharply, ‘when I came in ?’ 
John Audley was too tired to speak. 

‘I had stepped out at the front to look for the master,’ Toft 
replied. ‘I fancied that he had gone out that way.’ 

Basset did not believe him, but he could not refute the story. 
‘Well, get the brandy,’ he said, ‘and bring it to the library. Mr. 
Audley has been out too long and is tired.’ 

They went into the library and Toft pulled off his master’s 
boots and brought his slippers and the spirit-tray. That done, 
he lingered, and Basset thought that he was trying to divine 
from the old man’s looks whether the journey had been fruitful. 

In the end, however, the man had to go, and Audley leant 
forward to speak. 

‘Wait!’ Basset muttered. ‘He is coming back.’ 

‘How do you know ? 

Basset raised his hand. The door opened. Toft came in. ‘I 
forgot to take your boots, sir,’ he said. 

‘ Well, take them now,’ his master replied peevishly. When the 
man had again withdrawn, ‘How did you know?’ he asked, 
frowning at the fire. 

‘I saw him go to take your boots—and leave them.’ 

Audley was silent for a time, then ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ he has been 
with me many years and I think he is faithful.’ 

‘To his own interests. He dogged you to-night.’ 

‘So did you!’ 

‘Yes, but I did not hide! And he did, and hid from me, too ; 
and lied about it. How long he had been watching you, I cannot 
say, but if you think that you can break through all your habits, 
sir, and be missing for two hours at night, and a man as shrewd as 
Toft suspect nothing, you are mistaken. Of course he wonders. 
The next time he thinks it over. The third time he follows you. 
Presently whatever you know he will know.’ 

“Confound him!’ Audley turned to the table and jerked some 
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brandy into a glass. Then, ‘You haven’t asked yet,’ he said, 
‘ what I’ve done.’ 

‘If Iam to choose,’ Basset replied slowly, ‘I would rather not 
know. You know my views.’ 

‘I know that you didn’t think Ishould do it? Well, I’ve done 
it!’ 

‘Do you mean that—you’ve found the evidence ?’ 

‘Is it likely?’ the other replied petulantly. ‘No, but 1’ve 
been in the Muniment Room. It is fifty years since I heard my 
father describe its position, but I could have gone to it blindfold! 
I was a boy then, and the name—he was telling a story of the old 
lord—took my fancy. Ilistened. In time the thing faded, but 
one day when I was at the lawyer’s and some one mentioned the 
Muniment Room, the story came back to me so clearly, that 
I could almost repeat my father’s words.’ 

‘And you’ve been in the room ?’ 

‘I’ve been in it. Why not? A door two inches thick and 
studded with iron, and a lock that one out of any dozen big keys 
would open!’ He rubbed his calves in his satisfaction. ‘In 
twenty minutes I was inside.’ 

‘ And it was empty ?’ 

‘It was empty,’ the other agreed, with a cunning smile. ‘As 
bare as a board. A little whitewashed room, just as my father 
described it, partly in the thickness of the wall and partly under 
the stairs.’ 

‘They had removed the papers ?’ 

‘To the bank, or to London, or to Stubbs’s. The place was 
as clean as a platter! Not a length of green tape or an end 
of parchment was left !’ 

‘Then what have you gained ?’ Basset asked. 

Audley looked slily at him, his head on one side. ‘ Ay, what?’ 
he said. ‘But I'll tell you my father’s story. At one time the 
part of the room under the stairs was crumbling and the rats got 
in. The steward told the old lord and he went to see it. “ Brick 
it up!” he said. The steward objected that there would not be 
room—the place was full; there were boxes everywhere, some under 
the stairs. The old lord tapped one of the boxes with his gold- 
headed cane. ‘“ What’s in these!” he said. “Old papers,” the 
steward explained. ‘“ Of no use, my lord, but curious; old leases 
for lives, and terriers.” ‘“‘ Terriers 2?” cried the old lord. ‘ Then, 
by G—4d, brick ’em up with the rats!” And that day at dinner he 
told my father the story and chuckled over it.’ 
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‘And that’s what you’ve had in your mind all this time ? ’ 
Basset said. ‘Do you think it was done ?’ 

‘The old lord bricked up many a pipe of port, and I think that 
he would do it for the jest’s sake. And’— John Audley turned 
and looked in his companion’s face—‘ the part under the stairs 7s 
bricked up, and the room is as square and as flush as the family 
yault—and very like it. The old lord,’ he added sardonically, 
‘knows what it i3 to be bricked up himsel now.’ 

‘ And still there may be nothing there to hel» you.’ 

Audley rose from his chair. ‘Don’t say it!’ he cried pas- 
sionately. ‘Or I’ll say that there’s no right in the world, no law, 
no providence, no God! Don’t dare to say it!’ he continued, 
his cheeks trembling with excitement. ‘ If I believed that I should 
gomad! Butitisthere! Itis there! Do you think that it was 
for naught I heard that story ? That it was for naught I remem- 
bered it, for naught I’ve carried that story in my mind all these 
years? No, they are there, the papers that will give me mine 
and give it to Mary after me! They are there! And you must 
help me to get them.’ 

‘I cannot do it, sir,’ Basset replied firmly. ‘I don’t think that 
you understand what you ask. To break into Audley’s house like 
any common burglar, to dig down his wall, to steal his deeds -—’ 

John Audley shook his fist in the young man’s face. ‘ His 
house!’ he shrieked. ‘ His wall! His deeds! No, fool, but my 
house, my wall, my deeds! my deeds! Ifthe papers are there all’s 
mine! All! And I am but taking my own! Can’t you see that ? 
Can’t you see it? Have I no right to take what is my own?’ 

‘But if the papers are not there?’ Basset replied gravely. 
‘No, sir, if you will take my advice you will tell your story, apply 
to the court, and let the court examine the documents. That’s the 
straightforward course.’ 

John Audley flung out his arms. ‘Man!’ he cried. ‘Don’t 
you know that as long as he is in possession he can sit on his deeds, 
and no power on earth can force him to show them ?’ 

Basset drew in his breath. ‘If that is so,’ he said, ‘it is hard. 
Very hard! But to go by night and break into his house—sticks 
in my gizzard, sir. I’m sorry, but that is the way I look at it. 
Th» man’s here too. Isawhimthisevening. The fancy might have 
taken him to visit the house, and he might have found you there ?’ 

Audley’s colour faded, he seemed to shrink into himself. 
“Where did you see him ?’ he stammered. 

Basset told the story. ‘I don’t suppose that the girls were 
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really in danger,’ he continued, ‘ but they thought so, and Audley 
came to the rescue and brought them as far as the park gap.’ 

The other took out his silk handkerchief and wiped his broy, 
‘ As near as that,’ he muttered. 

‘Ay, and if he had found you at the house, he might have 
guessed your purpose.’ 

John Audley held out a hand trembling with passion. ‘| 
would have killed him!’ he cried. ‘I would have killed him— 
before he should have had what is there!’ 

‘Exactly,’ Basset replied. ‘ And that is why I will have nothing 
to do with the matter! It’s too risky, sir. If you take my advice 
you will give it up.’ ; 

Audley did not answer. He sat awhile, his shoulders bowed, 
his eyes fixed on the hearth, while the other wondered for the 
hundredth time if he were sane. At length, ‘What is he doing 
here?’ the old man asked in a lifeless tone. The passion had 
died out of him. 

‘Shooting, I suppose. But there was some talk in Riddsley 
of his coming down to stir up old Mottisfont.’ 

‘What about ?’ 

‘ Against the corn-law repeal, I suppose.’ 

Audley nodded. But after a while, ‘That’s a pretext,’ he 
said. ‘And so is the shooting. He has fo! owed the gir!.’ 

Basset started. ‘Followed Mary!’ he exclaimed. 

‘What else? I have looked for it from the first. I’ve pressed 
you to come to an understanding with her for that reason. Why 
the devil, can’t you? If you leave it much longer you'll be too 

late! Too late! And, by G-d, I'll never forgive you!’ with 
a fresh spirt of passion. ‘Never! Never, man!’ 

‘I’ve not said that I meant to do it.’ 

‘You’ve not said!’ Audley replied contemptuously. ‘Do 
you think that I don’t know that she’s all the world to you? Do 
you think that I’ve no eyes? Do you think that when you sit 
there watching her from behind your book by the hour together, 
I have not my sight ? Man, I’m not a fool! And I tell you that 
if you’re not to lose her you must speak! You must speak! Stand 
by another month, waii a little longer, and Philip Audley will put 
in his oar, and I'll not give that for your chances!’ He snapped 
his fingers. 

Why should he put in his oar?’ Basset asked sullenly. His 
face had turned a dull red. 
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John Audley shrugged his shoulders. ‘Do you think that 
she is without attractions ?’ he asked. 

‘But Audley lives in another world.’ 

‘The more likely to have attractions for her ! ’ 

‘But surely he’ll look for—for something more.’ 

‘For a rich wife? For an alliance, as the saying is? And 
sleep ill of nights? And have bad dreams? No, he is no fool, 
if you are. He sees that if he marries the girl he makes himself 
safe. He makes himself safe! After me, it lies between them.’ 

‘I take it that he does think himself safe.’ 

‘Not he!’ Audley replied. He was stooping over the ashes, 
warming his hands, but at that he jumped up. ‘Not he! he 
knows better than you! And fears! And sleeps ill of nights, 
d——n him! And dreams! But there I must not excite 
myself. I must not excite myself. Only, if he once begins, he’ll 
be no laggard in love as you are! He'll not sit puling and 
peeping and looking at the back of her head by the hour together ! 
He'll be up and at her—I know what that big jowl means! And 
she’ll be in his arms in half the time that you’ve taken to count 
her eyelashes!’ He turned in a fresh fit of fury and seized his 
candle. ‘In his arms, I tell you, fool, while you are counting 
her eyelashes. Well, lose her, lose her, and I never want to see 
you again, or her! Never! I'll curse you both!’ 

He stumbled to the door and went out, a queer, gibbering, 
shaking figure ; and Basset had no doubt at such moments that 
he was mad. But on this occasion he was afraid—he was very 
much afraid, as he sat pondering in his chair, that there was 
method in his madness ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PETER PAUPER. 


Toe impression which the events of the evening had made on 
Mary’s mind was still lively when she awoke next day. It was 
not less clear, because like the feminine letter of the ‘forties, 
crossed and recrossed, it had stamped itself in two layers on her 
mind, of which the earlier was the more vivid. 

The solitude in which her days had of late been spent had 
left her peculiarly open to new ideas; while the quiet and 
wholesome life of the Gatehouse had prepared her to answer any 
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_call which those ideas might make upon her. Rescued from penury, 
lifted above anxiety about bed and board, no longer exposed to 
the panic-fears which in Paris had beset even her courageous 
nature, Mary had for a while been content simply to rest. She 
had taken the sunshine, the beauty, the ease and indolence of her 
life as a convalescent accepts idleness, without scruple or question, 

But this could not last. She was young, nature soon rallied 
in her; and she had seen things and done things during the last 
two years which forbade her to accept such a limited horizon as 
satisfied most of the women of that day. Unlike them, she had 
viewed the world from more than one standpoint ; through the 
grille of a convent school, from the grimy windows of a back-street 
in Paris ; again, as it moved beneath the painted ceilings of a French 
salon. And now, as it presented itself in this retired house. 

Therefore she could not view things as those saw them whose 
standpoint had never shifted. She had suffered, she still had 
twinges—for who, with her experience, could be sure that the path 
would continue easy ? And so to her Mr. Colet’s sermon had made 
a strong appeal. 

It left the word which Mr. Colet had taken for his text sounding 
in her ears. Borne upward on the eloquence which earnestness had 
lent to the young preacher, she looked down on a world in 
torment, a world holding up piteous hands, craving, itself in 
ignorance, the help of those who held the secret, and whose will 
might make that secret sufficient to save. Love! To do to others 
as she would have others do to her! With every day, with every 
hour, with every minute to do something for others! Always to 
give, never to take! Above all to give herself, to do her part in 
that preference of others to self, which could alone right these 
mighty wrongs, could find work for the idle, food for the hungry, 
roofs for the homeless, knowledge for the blind, healing for the 
sick! Which could save all this world in torment, and could 


‘ Build a Heaven in Hell’s despair ! ’ 


It was a beautiful vision, and in this her first glimpse of it, 
Mary’s fancy was not chilled by the hard light of experience. It 
seemed so plain that if the workman had his master’s profit at 
heart, and the master were as anxious for the weal of his men, ‘he 
interests of the two would be one. Equally plain it seemed that 
if they who grew the food aimed at feeding the greatest number, 
and they who ate had the same desire to reward the grower, if 
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every man shrank from taking advantage of other men, if the 
learned lived to spread their knowledge, and the strong to help the 
weak, if no man wronged his neighbour, but 


‘ Kach for another gave his ease,’ 


then it seemed equally plain that love would indeed be lord of 
all ! 

Later, she might discover that it takes two to make a bargain ; 
that charity does bless him who gives but not always him who takes ; 
even, that cheap bread might be a dear advantage—that at least 
it might have its drawbacks. 

But for the moment it was enough for Mary that the vision was 
beautiful and, as a dream, true. So that, gazing upward at the 
faded dimity of her tester, she longed to play her part in it. That 
world in torment, those countless hands stretched upward in appeal, 
that murmur of infinite pain, the cry of the hungry, of the widow, 
of men sitting by fireless hearths, of children dying in mill and mine— 
the picture wrought on her so strongly, that she could not rest. 
She rose, and though the hoar frost was white on the grass and the 
fog of an autumn morning still curtained the view, she began to 
dress. 

Perhaps the chill of the cold water in which she washed sobered 
her. At any rate, with the comb in one hand and her hair in the 
other, she drifted down another line of thought. Lord Audley— 
how strange was the chance which had again brought them together ! 
How much she owed him, how kindly had he seen to her 
comfort, how masterfully had he arranged matters for her on the 
boat. And then she smiled. She recalled Basset’s ill-humour, 
or his—jealousy. At the thought of what the word implied, 
Mary coloured. 

There could be nothing in the notion, yet she probed her own 
feelings. Certainly she liked Lord Audley. If he was not hand- 
some, he had that air of strength and power which impresses 
women; and he had ease and charm, and the look of fashion 
which has its weight with even the most sensible of her sex. He 
had all these and he was a man; and she admired him and 

was grateful to him. And yesterday she might have thought 
that her feeling for him was love. 

But this morning she had gained a higher notion of love. She 
had learned from Etruria how near to that pattern of love which 
Mr. Colet preached the love of man and woman could rise. She 
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had a new conception of its strength and its power to expel what 
was selfish or petty. She had seen it in its noblest form in Etruria, 
and she knew that her feeling for Lord Audley was not in the 
same world with Etruria’s feeling for the curate. She laughed 
at the notion. 

‘Poor Etruria!’ she meditated. ‘Or should it be, happy 
Etruria? Who knows? I only know that I am heart-whole! ’ 

And she knotted up her hair and, Diana-like, went out into the 
pure biting air of the morning, along the green rides hoary with 
dew and fringed with bracken, under the oak trees from which 
the wood-pigeons broke in startled flight. 

But if the energy of her thoughts carried her out, fatigue soon 
brought her to a pause. The evening’s excitement, the strain 
of the adventure had not left her, young as she was, unscathed, 
The springs of enthusiasm waned with her strength, and presently 
she felt jaded. She perceived that she would have done better 
had she rested longer ;. and too late the charms of bed appealed 
to her. ' 

She was at the breakfast table when Basset—he, too, had had 
a restless night and many thoughts—came down. He saw that 
she was pale and that there were shadows under her eyes, and 
the man’s tenderness went out to her. He longed, he longed 
above everything to put himself right with her ; and on the impulse 
of the moment, ‘I want you to know,’ he said, standing meekly 
at her elbow, ‘ that I am sorry I lost my temper last evening.’ 

But she was out of sympathy with him. ‘ It is nothing,’ she 
said. ‘ We were all tired, I think. Etruria is not down yet. 

‘But I want to ask your——’ 

‘Oh dear, dear!’ she cried, interrupting him with a gesture 
of impatience. ‘Don’t let us rake it up again. If my uncle 
has not suffered, there is no harm done. Please let it rest.’ 

But he could not let it rest. He longed to put his neck under 
her foot, and he did not see that she was in the worst possible 
mood for his purpose. ‘Still,’ he said, ‘ you must let me say-—’ 

‘Don’t!’ she cried. She put her hands to her ears. Then, 
seeing that she had wounded him, she dropped them and spoke 
more kindly. ‘Don’t let us make much of little, Mr. Basset. It 
was all natural enough. You don’t like Lord Audley——’ 

“TI don’t.’ 

‘And you did not understand that we had been terribly 
frightened, and had good reason to be grateful to him. I am sure 
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that if you had known that, you would have behaved differently, 
There! with a smile. And now that I have made the amende 
for you, let us have breakfast. Here is your coffee.’ 

He knew that she was holding him off, and all his alarms of 
the night were quickened. Again and again had John Audley’s 
warning recurred to him and as often he had striven to reject it, 
but always in vain. And gradually, slowly, it had kindled his 
resolution, it had fired him to action. Now, the very modesty which 
had long kept him silent and withheld him from enterprise was 
changed—as so often happens with diffident man—into rashness. 
He was as anxious to put his fate to the test as he had before 
been unwilling. 

Presently, ‘ You will not need to tell your uncle about Lord 
Audley,’ he said. ‘ I’ve done it.’ 

‘I hope you told him,’ she answered gravely, ‘that we were 
indebted to Lord Audley for our safety.’ 

‘You don’t trust me ?’ 

‘Don’t say things like that!’ she retorted. ‘It is foolish. 
I have no doubt that in telling my uncle you meant to relieve 
me. You have helped me more than once in that way. But—— 

‘But this is a special occasion ?’ 

She looked at him. ‘If you wish us to be friends——’ 

‘I don’t,’ he answered roughly. ‘I don’t want to be friends 
with you.’ 

Then, ambiguous as his words were, she saw where she stood, 
and she mustered her presence of mind. She rose from her seat. 
‘And I,’ she said, ‘am not going to quarrel with you, Mr. Basset. 
I am going now to learn how Etruria is. And then I shall see 
my uncle.’ 

She escaped before he could answer. 

Once or twice it had crossed her mind that he looked at her 
with intention ; and once reading that look in his eyes she had 
felt her colour rise, and her heart beat more quickly. But the 
absence on her side of any feeling, except that which a sister 
might feel for a kind brother, this and the reserve of his manner 
had nipped the fancy as soon as it budded ; and if she had given 
it a second thought, it had been only to smile at her vanity. 

Now she had no doubt of the fact, no doubt that it was jealousy 
that moved him, and her uppermost, almost her only feeling was 
vexation. Because they had lived in the same house for five 
months, because he had been useful and she had been grateful, 
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because they were man and woman, how foolish it was! How 
absurd! How annoying! She foresaw from it many, many 
inconveniences ; a breach in their pleasant intercourse, displeasure 
on her uncle’s part, trouble in the house that had been 
peaceful—oh, many things. But that which vexed her most was 
the fear that she had, all unwittingly, encouraged him. 

She believed that she had not. But while she talked to Etruria, 
and later, as she went down the stairs to interview her uncle, she 
had this weight on her mind. She strove to recall words and looks: 
and upon the whole she was sure that she could acquit herself, 
sure that of this evil no me lay at her door. But it was very, 
very vexatious ! 

On the threshold of the — she wrested - thoughts back 
to the present, and paused a moment, considering what she should 
say to her uncle. 

She need not have troubled herself, for he was not there. At 
the first glance she took the room to be empty ; a second showed 
her Basset. She turned to retire, but too late ; he stepped between 
her and the door and closed it. He was a little paler than usual, 
and his air of purpose was not to be mistaken. 

She stiffened. ‘I came to see my uncle,’ she said. 

‘I am the bearer of a message from him,’ he answered. ‘ He 
asked me to say that he considers the matter at an end. He does 
not wish it to be mentioned again. Of course he does not blame 
you.’ 

‘But Mr. Basset-——’ 

But he would not let her speak. ‘That was his message,’ he 
continued, ‘and I am glad to be the messenger because it gives 
me a chance of speaking to you. Will you sit down ?’ 

‘But we have only just parted,’ she remonstrated, struggling 
against her fate. ‘I don’t understand what you want——’ 

‘Tosay ? No, Iam going to explain it —if you will sit down. 

She sat down then with the feeling that she was trapped. 
And since it was clear that she must go through with it, she was 
glad that his insistence hardened her heart and dried up the springs 
of pity. 

He went to the fire, stooped and moved the wood. ‘ You 
won't come nearer ?’ he said. 

‘ No,’ she replied. How foolish to trap her like this if he 
thought to get anything from her ! 

He turned to her and his face was changed. Under his wistful 
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look she discovered that it was not so easy to be hard, not so easy 
to maintain her firmness. ‘You would rather escape?’ he said, 
reading her mind. ‘I know. But I can’t let you escape. You 
are thinking that I have trapped you? And you are fearing that 
[am going to make you unhappy for—for half an hour perhaps ? 
Iknow. And I am fearing that you are going to make me unhappy 
for—always.’ 

No, she could not retain her hardness. She knew that she was 
going to feel pity after all. But she would not speak. 

‘Ihave only one hope,’ he went on. ‘There is only one thing I 
am clinging to. I have read that when a man loves a woman 
very truly, very deeply, as I love you, Mary —she started 
violently, and blushed to the roots of her hair, so sudden was the 
avowal—‘ as I love you,’ he repeated sorrowfully, ‘I have read 
that she either hates him or loves him. His love is a fire that 
either warms her or scorches her, draws her or repels her. I 
thought of that last night, as I thought of many things, and I was 
sure, I was confident that you did not hate me.’ 

‘Oh no,’ she answered, unsteadily. ‘Indeed, indeed, I don’t! 
Iam very grateful to you. But the other—I don’t think it is 
true.’ 

‘No?’ he said, keeping his eyes on her face. ‘ You don’t 
doubt that I love you ?’ 

‘No,’ she said. The flush had faded from her face and left 
her pale. ‘I don’t doubt that—now.’ 

‘It is so true that—you know that you have sometimes called 
me Peter? Well, I would have given much, very much to cali 
you Mary. But I did not dare. I could not. For I knew that 
if | did, only once, my voice would betray me, and that I should 
alarm you before the time! I knew that that one word—that word 
alone—would set my heart upon my sleeve for all to see. And 
Idid not want to alarm you. I did not want to hurry you. I 
thought then that I had time, time to make myself known to you, 
time to prove my devotion, time to win you, Mary. I thought that 
icould wait. Now, since last night, I am afraid to wait. I doubt, 
nay I am sure, that I have no time, that I dare not wait.’ 

She did not answer, but the colour mounted again to her face. 

He turned and knocked the fire together with his foot. Then 
he took a step towards her. ‘Tell me,’ he said, “have I any 
chance? Any chance at all, Mary ?’ 

She shook her head; but seeing then that he kept his eyes 
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fixed on her and would not take that for an answer, ‘ None,’ she 
said as kindly as she could. ‘I must tell you the truth. It jg 
useless to try to break it, I have never once, not once thought 
of you but as a friend, Peter.’ 

‘But now,’ he said, ‘cannot you regard me differently—noy |! 
Now that you know? Cannot you begin to think of me as—a 
lover ?’ 

‘No, Mary said frankly and pitifully. ‘ I should not be honest 
if I said that I could. If I held out hopes. You have been always 
good to me, very kind to me, a dear friend, almost a brother when 
I had need of one. And I am grateful, Mr. Basset, honestly, really 
grateful toyou. And fond of you—in that way. But I could not 
think of you in the way you desire. Iknow it for certain. I know 
that there is no chance.’ 

He stood for a moment without speaking, and seeing how 
stricken he looked, how sad his face, her eyes filled with tears, 
Then, ‘Is there anyone else ? ’ he asked slowly, his eyes on her face. 

She did not answer. She rose to her feet. 

‘Is there anyone else ?’ he repeated, a new note in his voice, 
He moved forward a step. 

‘You have no right to ask that,’ she said firmly. 

‘T have every right,’ he replied. ‘ What?’ he continued, moving 
still nearer to her, his whole bearing changed in a moment by the 
sting of jealousy. ‘I am condemned, I am rejected, and I am not 
to ask why ?’ 

‘No,’ she said. 

‘But I do ask!’ he retorted with a passion which surprised 
and alarmed her; he was no longer the despondent lover of five 
minutes before, but a man demanding his rights. ‘ Have you no 
heart ? Have you no feeling ior me? Do you not consider what 
this is to me ?’ 

‘I consider,’ Mary replied with a warmth almost equal to his 
own. ‘ that if I answered your question I should humiliate myself. 
No one, no one has a right, sir, to ask that question. And least 
of all you!’ 

‘And I am to be cast aside, I am to be discarded without a 
reason ?’ . 

That word ‘ discarded ’ seemed so unjust, and so uncalled for, 
seeing that she had given him no encouragement, that it stung her 
to anger. ‘ Without a reason ?’ she retorted. ‘I have given you 
a reason—I do nos return your love. That is the only reason 
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that you have a right to know. But if you press me,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘I will tell you why what you propose is impossible. 
Because, if I ever love a man I hope, Mr. Basset, that it will be 
one who has some work in the world, something to do that shall 
be worth the doing, a man with ambitions above mere trifling, 
mere groping in the dust of the past for facts that, when known, 
make no man happier, and no man better, and scarce a man wiser ! 
Do you ever think,’ she continued, carried away by the remem- 
brance of Mr. Colet’s zeal, ‘of the sorrow and pain that are in 
the world? Of the vast riddles that are to be solved? Of the 
york that awaits the wisest and the strongest, and at which all 
in their degree can help? My uncle is an old man, it is well he 
should play with the past. I ama girl, it may serve for me. 
But what do you here ?’ She pointed with scorn to his table, laden 
with open folios and calf-bound volumes. ‘ You spend a week 
in proving a Bohun marriage that is nothing to any one. Another, 
in taking up a blot that is better forgotten! A third in tracing to 
itssource some ancient tag! You move a thousand books—to make 
one knight! Is that a man’s work ?’ 

‘ At least,’ he said huskily, ‘ I do no harm.’ 

‘No harm ?’ Mary replied, swept away by her feelings. ‘Is 
that enough ¢ Because in this quiet corner, which is home to my 
uncle and a refuge to me, no call reaches you, is it enough that 
you do no harm? Is there no good to be done? For shame, 
Mr. Basset! I am ignorant, a woman. But I know that to-day 
there are great questions calling for an answer, wrongs clamouring 
to be righted, a people in travail that pleads for ease! I know 
that there is work in England for men, for all! Work, that if 
there be any virtue left in ancient blood should summon you as 
with a trumpet call!’ 

He did not answer. Twice, early in her attack he had moved 
as if he would defend himself. Then he had let his chin fall and 
he had listened with his eyes on the table. And—but she had 
uot seen it—he had more than once shivered under her words as 
uder a lash. For he loved her and she scourged him. He loved 
her, he desired her, he had put her on a pedestal ; and all the time 
she had been viewing him with the clear merciless eyes of youth, 
trying him by the standard of her dreams, probing his small 
pretensions, finding him a potterer in a library—he who in his 
vanity had raised his eyes to her and sought to be her hero ! 

It was a cruel lesson, cruelly, cruelly given ; and it wounded him 
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to the heart. And she, seeing too late that he made no reply, 
seeing at last the greyness of his face, and that he did not raise his 
eyes, had a too-late perception of what she had done, of how cruel 
she had been, of how much more she had said than she had meant 
to say. She stood conscience-stricken, remorseful, ashamed. 

And then, ‘Oh, I am sorry!’ she cried. ‘I am sorry! | 
should not have said that! You meant to honour me and I have 
hurt you.’ 

He looked up then, but neither the shadow nor the greyness 
left his face. ‘Perhaps it was best,’ he said dully. ‘I am sure 
that you meant well.’ 

‘I did,’ she cried. ‘Idid! But I was wrong. Utterly wrong!’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘ you were not wrong. The truth was best,’ 

‘But perhaps it was not the truth,’ she replied, anxious at 
once, miserably anxious to undo what she had done, to unsey what 
she had said, to tell him that she was conceited, foolish, a mere girl! 
‘Iam no judge—after all what do I know of these things? What 
have I done that I should say anything ?’ 

‘I am afraid that what is said is said,’ he replied. ‘I have 
always known that I was no knight-errant. I have never been 
bold until to-day—and ‘t has not answered,’ he added with a sickly 
smile. ‘ But we understand one another now—and I relieve you.’ 

He passed her on his way to the door, and she thought that 
he was going to hold it open for her to go out. But when he reached 
the door he fumbled for the handle, found it as a blind man might 
find it, and went out himself, without turning his head. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE MANCHESTER MEN. 


Basset knew every path that crossed the Chase, and had traversed 
them at all seasons, and in all weathers. But when, some hours 
after his parley with Mary, he halted on a scarred and blackened 
waste that stretched to the horizon on every side, he would 
have been hard put to it to say how he came to be there. He 
wore his hat, he carried his stick, but he could not remember 
how he had become possessed of either. 

For a time the shock of disappointment, the numbing sense of 
loss had dulled his mind. He had walked as in a dream, repeating 
over and over again that that was what she thought of him—and 
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he had loved her! It was possible that in the interval he had 
sworn at fate, or shrieked against the curlews, or cursed the 
inhuman sky that mocked him with its sameness. But he did not 
think that he had. He felt the life in him too low for such out- 
bursts. He told himself that he was a poor creature, a broken 
thing, a failure. He loved her, and—and that was what she 
thought of him. 

He sat on the stump of an ancient thorn-tree that had been 
a landmark on the burnt heath longer than the oldest man could 
remember, and he began to put together what she had said. He 
was trifling away his life, picking stray finds from the dust-heap of 
the past, making no man wiser and no man better, doing nothing 
for any one! Wasshe right? The Bohun pedigree, at which he 
had worked so long? He had been proud of his knowledge of 
Norman descents, proud of the research which had won that 
knowledge, proud of his taste for following up recondite facts. 
Were the knowledge, the research, the taste, all things for which 
ke ought to blush? Certainly, tried by the test, cur bono ? they 
came off but poorly. And perhaps, to sit down at his age, content 
with such employments, might seem unworthy and beneath him, 
if there were other calls upon him. But were there other calls ? 

Time had been when his family had played a great part, not 
in Staffordshire only but in England; and then doubtless public 
service had been a tradition with them. But the tradition had 
waned with their fortunes. In these days he was only a small 
squire, a little more regarded than the new men about him; but 
with no ability, he knew, to push his way in a crowd, no mastery 
among his fellow-men, one whom character and position alike cast 
for a silent part. 

Of course she knew none of these things, but with the 
enthusiasm of youth she looked to find in every man the qualities 
of the leading réle. He who seldom raised his voice at Quarter 
Sessions or on the Grand Jury—to which his birth rather than 
his possessions called him—she would have had him figure among 
the great, lead causes, champion the oppressed! It was pitiful, 
if it had not been absurd ! 

He walked on by and by, dwelling on the pity of it, a very 
unhappy man. He thought of the evenings in the library when 
she had looked over his shoulder, and one lamp had lighted them ; 
of the mornings when the sun had gilded her hair as she bent over 
the task she was even then criticising; of afternoons when the 
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spirit of the chase had been theirs, and the sunshine and the flowers 
had had no charm strong enough to draw them from the pursuit 
of—alas! something that could make no man better or wiser, 
He had lost her; and if aught mattered apart from that, she had 
for ever poisoned the springs of content, muddied the wells of 
his ordered life. 

Beyond doubt she loved the other ; for had she not, she would 
have viewed things differently. Beyond doubt in her love for the 
other lay the bias that weighted her strictures. And yet, making 
all allowance for that, there was so much of truth in what she had 
said, so much that hit the mark, that he could never be the same 
again, never give himself with pleasure to his former pursuits, never 
find the old life a thing to satisfy ! 

And still, like the tolling of a death bell above the city’s life, 
two thoughts beat on his mind again and again, and gave him 
intolerable pain. That was what she thought of him! And he 
had lost her! That was what she thought of him! And he had 
lost her! Her slender gracious figure, her smiling eyes, the glint 
in her hair, her goodness, her gentleness, her very selfi—all were 
for another! All were lost to him! 

Presently the day began to draw in, and fagged wl hopeless he 
turned and he began to make his way back. His road lay through 
Brown Heath, the mining village, where in all the taverns and 
low-browed shops they were beginning to light their candles. He 
crossed the Triangle, and made his way along the lane, deep in coal- 
dust and foul with drains, that ran upwards to the Chase. A pit, 
near at hand, had just turned out its shift, and in the dusk tired 
men, swinging tins in their hands, were moving by twos and threes 
along the track. With his bent shoulders and weary gait he was 
lost among them, he walked one with them; yet here and there 
an older man espied the difference, recognised him, and greeted him 
with rough respect. Presently the current slackened ; something, 
he could not see what, dammed the stream. A shrewish voice rose 
in the darkness before him, and other voices, angry, clamant, 
protesting, struck in. A few of the men pushed by the trouble, 
others stood, here and there a man added a taunt to the brawl. 
In his turn Basset came abreast of the quarrel. He halted. 

A farm cart blocked the roadway. Over the tail hung three 
or four wailing children; into it a-couple of sturdy men were 
trying to lift an old woman, seated ina chair. A dingy beadle and 
a constable, who formed the escort and looked ill at ease, stood 
beside the cart, and round it bali a score of slatternly women 
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pushed and shrieked and gesticulated. On the group and the 
whole dreary scene nightfall cast a pallid light. 

‘ What is it ?’ Basset asked. 

‘They’re shifting Nan Oates to the poorhouse,’ a man answered. 
‘Her son died of the fever, and there’s none to keep her or the 
little uns. She’ve done till now, but they'll not give her bite nor 
sup out of the House—that’s the law now’’t seems. So the House 
it be!’ 

‘Her’d rather die than go!’ cried a2 woman. 

‘D—n them and their Bastilles!’ exclaimed a younger 
man. ‘Are we free men, or are we not?’ 

‘Free men?’ shrieked a woman, who had seized the horse’s 
tein and was loudest in her outcry. ‘No, nor Staffordshire men, 
nor Englishmen, nor men at all, if you let an old woman that’s 
always lived decent go to their stone jug this way. Gtve me 
Stafford Gaol—’tis miles afore it!’ 

‘ Ay, you’re at home-there, Bet!’ a voice in the crowd struck 
in; and the laugh that followed lightened matters. 

Basset looked with pity at the old woman. Her head sunk 
upon her breast, her thin shawl tucked about her shoulders, her 
orey hair in wisps on her cheeks, she gazed in tearless grief upon the 
hovel which had been home to her. ‘Who’s to support her,’ 
he asked, ‘if she stays ?’ 

‘For the bite and sup there’s neighbours,’ a man answered. 
‘Reverend Colet he said he might do something. But he’s been 
lanmed. And there’s the rent. The boy’s ten, and he made four 
shilling a week in the pit, but the new law’s stopped the young uns 
working.’ 

‘Ay, d——n all new laws!’ cried another. ‘ Poor laws and 
pit laws we’re none but the worse for all of them!’ 

The men were preparing to move the cart. The woman who 
held the rein clung to it. ‘Now, Bet, have a care!’ said the 
constable. ‘ Or you’ll go home by Weeping Cross again !’ 

‘Cross? I'll cross you!’ the termagant retorted. ‘Selling 
up widows’ houses is your bread and meat! May the devil, hoof 
and horn, with his scythe on his back, go through you! If there 
were three men here, ay, men as you’d call men——’ 

‘Easy, woman, easy !’ 

“Woman, dang you! You call me woman——’ 

“Now, let go, Bet! You'll be in trouble else!’ someone said. 

But she held on, and the crowd were beginning to jostle the men 
in charge when Basset stepped forward. ‘Steady, a moment,’ 
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he said. ‘ Will the guardians let the woman stop if the rent is 
provided ?’ 

‘Who be you, master ?’ the constable asked. ‘ You'd best let 
us do our duty.’ 

‘Dang it, man,’ an old fellow interposed, ‘it’s Squire Basset 
of Blore. Dunno you know him? Keep a civil tongue in your 
head, will you!’ 

‘Ay,’ chimed in another, pushing forward with a menacing 
gesture. ‘You be careful, Jack! You be Jack in office, but 
*twon’t always be so! “Iwon’t always be so!’ 

‘Mr. Colet knows the old woman ?’ 

‘Sure, sir, the curate knows her.’ 

‘Well, I'll find the rent,’ Basset said, addressing the constable, 
“if you'll let her be. I'll see the overseer about her in the morning.’ 

‘$8 long as she don’t come on the rates, sir ?’ 

‘ She’ll not come on the rates for six months,’ Basset said. ‘I'll 
be answerable for so much.’ 

The men had little stomach for their task, and with a good 
excuse they were willing enough to desist and be gone. A woman 
fetched a stub of a pen and a drop of ink and Basset wrote a word 
for their satisfaction. While he did so, ‘ O’d Staffordshire! O'd 
Staffordshire’ a man explained in the background. ‘ Bassets of 
Blore—they be come from an Abbey and come to a Grange, as 
the saying is. You never heard of the Bassets of Blore, you be 
neither from Mixen nor Moor!’ In old Stafford talk the rich lands 
of Cheshire stood for the ‘ mixen ’ as against the bare heaths of the 
home county. 

In five minutes the business was done, the woman freed, and 
Basset was trudging away through the gathering darkness. But 
the incident had done him good. It had lightened his heart. It 
had changed ever so little the direction of his thoughts. Out of 
his own trouble he had stretched a hand to another; and although 
he knew that it was not by stray acts such as this that he could 
lift himself to Mary’s standard, though the battle over the new Poor 
Law had taught him, and many others, that charity may be the 
greatest of evils, what he had done seemed to bring him nearer to 
her. A hardship of the poor, which he might have seen with blind 
eyes, or passed by as the inevitable result of the stay of outdoor 
relief, had come home to him. As he plodded across the moor he 
carried with him a picture of the old woman with her grey hair falling 
about her wrinkled face, and her hands clasped in hopeless resigna- 
tion. And he felt that his was not the only trouble in the world. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE OLD CONTEMPTIBLES? 
HUNGER. 


BY BOYD CABLE; 


Amonast the men who landed with the first divisions in France 
there were a good many old soldiers with ribbons on their breasts 
of campaigns fought in all the odd corners of the world, but all these 
agreed for the first days of their arrival that this was about the 
pleasantest war they had ever met—an opinion that they reversed 
very thoroughly after the fighting end of the war had been running 
a short time. 

But France had just been relieved of her dread that she was 
to be left to fight the war out alone, had made no secret of her belief 
that ‘If England joins us we win ; if not, we are lost.’ They had 
heard by now that Great Britain had stood true to her pledged word, 
and these first troops to arrive were the outward and visible sign 
of the plighted word and the promisingly prompt action that 
followed it. We know the consequence, the way in which the khaki 
men were acclaimed and welcomed and rejoiced over; how food, 
fruit, flowers were thrust on them; how men, women, and children 
in France crowded the town streets to cheer them passing, waited in 
knots at the cross-roads and villages and cottages to show their joy. 

They were pleasant days for the troops. France appeared to 
them as a happy land of sunshine and joyful people, a land over- 
flowing with wine and cigarettes and white bread, inhabited by 
cheerful people with no lips that were not ready to smile on them, 
no hands that were not willing and eager to wait upon them. The 
troops were hailed and treated as conquerors, and naturally felt 
pleased to think that any foreigners should so readily know them 
for what in their hearts they felt serenely confident they were— 
the champions and saviours of all these charming people. 

All this sort of thing was apt to be bad for discipline, and to 
lead men—even the old campaigners—into an easy belief that 
ordinary war precautions which had been ground into them as stern 
necessities in peace training were rather unnecessary. It is difficult, 
for instance, to make the men of an advanced scouting party 
desperately keen and cautious in advancing down a road or into 
a Village when all their experience of past miles of roads and villages 

1 Copyright in the United States of America by Boyd Cable, 1919. 
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have brought them to expect nothing more than another lot or 
cheering inhabitants, more freely offered food and drink. It was 
still more difficult to make men understand that food and water 
might become scarce or unprocurable at times, and that the rations 
served out to them might be all, under certain circumstances, that 
would stand between them and stark hunger. 

Long-established discipline, constant training and _ teach'ng, 
went a long way to ward off these dangers, but even then there 
were some men who suffered from them. Private Billy Rudd and 
Second Lieutenant Inglis were cases in point, and you may be sure 
there were more like them when I tell you they belonged to a 
battalion and regiment that in an army of regulars of proved and 
tried discipline still stood out as noteworthy for it. 

It was soon after the march up country began that this batta'ion 
was served out with three days’ rations of bully beef and biscuits, 
and for the first full day no man had real need to touch these 
rations, because they were marching through populous country 
where in every town and village the inhabitants flocked to greet 
them, and the men had all they wanted of white bread and good 
food for, or even without, the asking. 

Some of the men gave their first day’s ration of bully and 
biscuits in exchange for this pleasanter food, and Private Billy 
Rudd went further and yielded to the clamour of the youngsters 
for ‘ biskeet,’ and with cheerful generosity gave away, on the first 
day, the whole of the rations for the three days. They made an 
awkward parcel in a kit, and where could be the need of carrying 
so much useless weight when there was such a plenty of food to 
be had in every village and at every cottage on the road? Having 
no campaigning experience himself, Billy treated very lightly the 
warning of one or two older and more seasoned soldiers who told 
him he’d do better to hang on to his rations, and that he might 
need them before long. 

It was hot and thirsty weather for marching, and of the many 
gifts offered on the way Billy chose more largely of the fruit than 
of any other food. At the end of the first day he had eaten a 
fair amount of bread and a great deal of fruit—and had given 
away the last scrap of his three days’ rations. 

Next day, which was the second their rations were supposed 
to cover, they came into country where there were not nearly so 
many generous inhabitants, where, although the troops did not 
then know it, they were approaching districts already touched by 
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the enemy cavalry scouts or wild rumour of them, and the in- 
habitants had other things to think of than cheering and feeding 
our troops. A certain amount of food was still to be had, but 
Billy Rudd didn’t have the luck to get any of it. During the 
afternoon he grew decidedly hungry, although not yet painfully 
so. He asked one of the other men, offhandedly enough, for any 
spare biscuit, and received in return a stiff talking to from an older 
soldier, who remarked pretty freely on men who expected others 
to do the carrying, for them to do the eating. Billy was not then 
hungry enough to take the lecture with the offered biscuit. ‘If you 
feel that way about a blanky biscuit,’ he declared offendedly, ‘ you 
can go to somewhere and take your biscuit with you.’ 

He still had a few apples in his pocket, and he ate those that 
evening before turning in. So he came to the end of the second 
rationed day, and was hungry enough to have been uneasy if he 
had not confidently expected more villagers and more free food 
next day. But there were none of these things next day, because 
they were moved up that night and came into action at daybreak. 
On the march up real hunger, painful gripping hunger, woke in 
Billy Rudd. A score of times he remarked on it with seeming 
lightness and jocularity, but really with serious intention. But 
his ‘I’m hungry enough to eat the hind leg o’ a mule, hoof an’ all,’ 
and ‘ Strewth, Joe, but I’m blanky well famishin’,’ and ‘ I wouldn’t 
be a bit insulted if anyone offered me a chunk o’ bully,’ or even 
‘T'll swap any man a packet o’ woodbines for a biscuit,’ brought 
nothing but grunts or blank indifference. 

Billy’s recollection of that day’s fighting is chiefly of an ever- 
present aching desire for food, and when you remember that this 
was his first time under fire and that there was rather hot fighting, 
it gives you some measure of the keenness of his hunger. But 
this was the third of the rationed days, and normally he could 
count on an issue of food next morning. He tried to soothe his 
pangs that night with this pleasant thought. He did not succeed 
very well. Whether it was the excitement of the day or the hunger 
is doubtful, but he certainly did not sleep even for the few hours 
when he had the chance. He dozed once or twice, and dreamed 
horrible dreams of animals biting and tearing at his inside, or of a 
gigantic German slowly twisting through his stomach a big bayonet 
which changed to a corkscrew. The dreaming was almost, but 
not quite, worse than the waking to the gnawing hunger pains, 
and the dreadful empty hollowness inside him. 
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Later in the night they were moved out and back on to the 
road, and began a march that to Billy Rudd was a nightmare of 
weakness and dizziness and faintness and hunger that by now 
had turned to positive pain. He was long past any sense of shame 
at begging, and he asked man after man for any scrap of food he 
had to spare. He got none, for the good reason that all the others, 
having finished their three rationed days, had also finished their 
rations, and a good many of them were already hungry enough 
themseives, having eaten their last day’s ration on the previous 
morning and midday. 

When the dawn came Billy Rudd was walking doubled up like 
a half-shut jack-knife, was grey in the face and tottery in the legs, 
and, as he felt himself, almost on the point of collapse. 

This is where Inglis, his platoon commander, comes in. Inglis 
noticed his done-up looks, and spoke to him asking how he felt. 
Billy, with a sudden wild hope that Inglis might have some food 
to spare, told him bluntly that he was starving, that he was ‘ near 
done in’ for want of food. Inglis lectured him gravely, pointing 
out that even if he had finished his third day’s ration on the third 
day, this was only early morning on the fourth, that there was 
nourishment enough in the three day rations to carry him easily 
over a fourth, and that he must buck up and not get knocked 
up just because he imagined—as it could not be anything but 
imagination—that he was starving. 

All this was rather a joke in a way, because while Inglis was 
talking he himself was simply ravening for food, and his mouth 
watering at the thought of it. He also had been guilty of breaking 
orders, although not so flagrantly as Billy Rudd, and in fact un- 
aware that he was doing so until the mischief was done. He, like 
the rest of the officers, had had the same three days’ bully and 
biscuits as the men. The bully had lasted out the three days all 
right, but he had foolishly put all his biscuits in his haversack 
and pockets on the second day’s march. He had the healthy 
appetite of a young lad, and had never really had to stint himself 
or go careful with food, and whenever he felt like it had simply 
pulled out a biscuit and eaten it. On the night of the second day 
he discovered to his amazement that he had no biscuits left. He 
said nothing about it, because, naturally, he was rather ashamed 
of himself, and would have hated his men to know the bad example 
of thriftless and careless ways he was setting them. So he went 
through the next day without food, and with a steadily growing 
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and unpleasant feeling of hunger. By the time he delivered his 
lecture to Billy Rudd he was ravenous, and in a way just as anxious 
as Billy was to see the next ration issue. In fact, his case was 
almost worse than Billy’s, because he not only had the physical 
pain (although this was not nearly as severe), but also had the 
dread that the lack of food might weaken him and force him to 
drop out on the line of march—a possibility on which he shut his 
teeth tight and swore to himself not to give in to while he could 
stir a limb. 

The march went on with short halts every now and then, but 
the cottages that Billy strained his eyes on as they came near them, 
the villages they tramped through, no longer produced people 
offering food. Billy’s hunger became a raging torment, that of 
Inglis a constant weakness-fearing worry coupled with violent 
stomach pains. 

As they marched Billy Rudd began to grumble and complain 
bitterly. They had been issued three days’ rations; this was the 
fourth day ; where was this day’s ration? Why were they being 
starved like this? Where was the blanky quarter-bloke ; you 
could bet he wasn’t going short of rations; and so on. The other 
men by now were mostly hungry enough too, and also began to 
grouse. Inglis heard this grousing, and after listening some time 
without remark spoke sharply to the grumblers, reminding them 
that this was the first day they were actually without rations and 
if they couldn’t go for some hours of one day without, he was sorry 
for them and the battalion ; and for heaven’s sake try to behave 
like men and not like a kids’ school short of its buns. And all 
the time he himself had a pain at his vitals like a gnawing wolf, 
and a lightheadedness that scared him stiff for his prospects of 
keeping up. 

His talk silenced the others, but Billy Rudd’s hunger was past 
the stage of being reasoned with. 

Billy listened sullenly, but at last, goaded by his hunger and 
with a faint hope that Inglis might be able to get some food for 
him, he answered that he hadn’t only gone some hours without 
food, that he’d had none that day, or all the day before, or—— 

Inglis broke out on him at that. Every man had been given 
three full days’ rations; what the blazes did he mean by eating 
them in two; served him right if he was hungry ; but three days’ 
tations were three days’ rations, and if they were eaten in less 
the good of them was inside the eater and would have to carry him 
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on. Rudd ought to be ashamed of himself; and this was all the 
sympathy Rudd got. 

At noon he was caught trying to drop out as they passed through 
a village where he thought he might beg some food. Inglis haled 
him back into the ranks, gave him :another roasting, asked did he 
want to disgrace the whole battalion, threatened him with all sorts 
if he caught him dodging, and again reminded him his hunger 
served him jolly well right for his beastly greed. But all the same 
he spoke later to the Company Commander and tried to beg a 
scrap of food or chocolate for one of his fool men. But neither the 
Company Commander nor any others of the officers he asked had 
either food or chocolate. 

Shortly after, the battalion was moved off the road, and after 
a tramp that was endless to Billy Rudd took up a position along 
the ditch of a big grass field. A few fields away some sort of root 
crop was growing, and Billy Rudd’s soul filled with an aching 
desire for turnips—big round turnips with beautiful white insides, 
crisp and juicy and good to feel crunching between his teeth. His 
mouth watered at the bare thought. He gazed hungrily across 
the intervening fields at the wide spread of green tops, fidgeted 
and fretted, asked his sergeant if he might slip over and get a few 
turnips to chew, was refused sharply, grumbled and cursed under 
his breath, and returned to his gaze on the tops, his hungry desires, 
his mouth-watering thoughts of the immense numbers of turnips 
available, the look and feel and taste of them. He asked per- 
mission at last of Inglis, but Inglis knowing that if an odd man 
or two was allowed to go turnip-hunting, the whole platoon, and 
then perhaps the company, might scatter in similar search, refused 
permission to leave the ditch. Bil'y lay there for an hour longer, 
breaking out every now and then in curses on the quarter-bloke 
and the absence of rations due to them, thinking back over meals 
he had eaten in the past, and what he would eat now if he were in a 
restaurant and could order what he liked. He talked of these 
things and gloated aloud to his nearest companions about beef- 
steak and heaps of fried potatoes, suet puddings, apple dumplings, 
fat chops—all the most solid and satisfying foods he had ever known 
or heard of. The others after a little bade him shut up and not 
make them hungrier than ever, and Billy sank back to his turnip- 
gazing and ravenous longings. After another hour he could stand 
it no longer, told Inglis boldly that if he didn’t get food he’d collapse, 
and that he hadn’t really eaten for three days. Inglis imagined 
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him exaggerating and told him so, and Billy protested and described 
the past four days in detail, including the giving away of his rations, 
dropping a bitter curse on the people who had asked for or accepted 
them, and on himself for being such an utter fool as to give them. 
It struck him that if he hadn’t given them away he might have had 
them even now—three full days’ bully and biscuits. He remembered 
the bulging haversack and thought of the handling of all that 
food in a lump, of grinding up and swallowing biscuit after biscuit; 
of ripping open a whole full tin of bully beef. The thought was 
too much for him, and his voice was trembling and his eyes wet 
when he finished ; in another moment he would have broken down 
_ and wept like a child. 

Inglis, wise beyond his years in the handling of men, and newly 
and painfully wise to what hunger meant, saw the state he was in, 
feared the mental collapse which he knew would be followed 
speedily by the bodily one, roused the trembler with the lash of 
his tongue and an angry lecture on his folly and the crime he had 
committed, not of leaving himself hungry, but of breaking orders, 
of shirking the carrying of rations, of risking letting the platoon 
and battalion down. Suppose every man had been a similar fool, 
suppose the rations didn’t reach them that day, suppose... . 
He used the lash of his reproaches the more severely because with 
it he was also punishing himself. 

But at the end he said he’d see if permission could be given 
for a run over to the turnip-field, and Billy roused from a sullen 
hatred of this indifferent brute and a longing to hit him and tell 
him to shut up his lecture, to a passionate thankfulness and hope 
that he could secure the desired permission. 

Inglis spoke to the Company Commander, and they debated 
seriously whether raw turnips in such case were good or bad food 
for a man, were staggered by the information from another officer 
that those things weren’t turnips, that they were beets, were in 
greater difficulty than ever to know whether beets were good 
food, and before they could reach a decision about sending a few 
men over to fill ground-sheets and bring them back, received 
hurried and urgent orders to move. 

They moved—away from the direction of Billy’s turnips. 
Billy was furious, and when Inglis spoke to him, answered in a 
fashion that was little short of mutinous. Then Inglis let him 
have it, telling him all he had told before and a few other details 
in addition. He finished, and left Billy feeling nothing short oi 
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murderous, swept in alternating waves with self-pity and weakness 
that brought him near to weeping point, and blind anger against 
Inglis that made his mind reel, set him cursing the ‘ full fed young 
brute . .. all very well for him... never hungry in his life 
. .. pockets stuffed full of biscuits and chocolate and all sorts, 
of course... .’ It was a pity Inglis couldn’t have heard that 
last ; he might have enjoyed the joke—afterwards. 

They moved towards the road, but halted and took another 
position a mile from it. Billy passed the rest of the day in a queer 
haze, hearing all sorts of odd noises in his ears that had nothing 
to do with the rifle fire and the distant spouts of brown earth and 
black smoke on the hill-crested horizon, seeing all kinds of wonderful 
colours sweeping in waves before his eyes, only rousing to any 
interest in life when he would suddenly remember that time 
was passing and that the delayed issue of rations must come 
soon. 

At dusk the battalion occupied a ditch along the side of a 
wood and pickets were sent out. Billy Rudd went out with an 
N.C.O. and two other men to a point a few hundred yards in front. 

Inglis was rather concerned over his going, took occasion to 
speak to the men, warning them of the seriousness of leaving their 
post on any pretext, said he knew they must be hungry, and when 
the rations came in he’d see that food was sent them at once. 

The N.C.O. and the other two men assured him they were 
hungry enough, but nothing serious. They were all old soldiers 
and had known how to make their rations spin out, were quite all 
right until morning. Inglis gravely commended their forethought, 
stifling a wild desire to laugh and tell them how ravenous he was 
himself. He was just leaving them when a sudden thought struck 
him. He turned and demanded abruptly, ‘ Have you all got your 
emergency rations with you?’ But the moment the question 
was out he could have kicked himself for asking it. An ‘ emergency 
ration ’ is issued to each man with the strictest of orders that it is 
to be used only in case of absolute last-minute emergency, and 
then only under the order of an officer. The order must be strictly 
enforced and heavily punished if it is broken, because if treated 
lightly, emergency rations would never be likely to arrive at the 
stage of a real emergency. And since this was a matter of disci- 
pline, and the battalion took such tremendous pride in its discipline, 
Inglis would have no choice but to report the matter if the ration 

had gone—and he knew the desperate state of Billy Rudd’s 
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hunger, the irresistible temptation it must have been for days 
past to a starving man to carry food untouched. 

But the traditional discipline had stood even this fierce test. 
Billy Rudd displayed his emergency ration untouched. 

Inglis lay down that night a little apart from his men in the 
ditch, and while he lay awake looking up at the stars and gripping 
his hands hard and tight on his belly, his batman crept quietly 
up to him. 

‘I’ve brought you a bit o’a stoo an’ some bread, sir,’ he whispered, 
and Inglis jumped as if a knife had pricked him. His man had a 
mess-tin full of a steaming meat stew that gave out an odour— 
but it is idle to try describe it or Inglis’ sensations at sight and 
smell of it and the hunk of stale white loaf his batman handed him. 
It was some stuff got at a village couple of days back, he explained, 
and saved up thinking they might need it later ; hoped he wouldn’t 
mind the bread being so hard ; and he’d come back for the mess- 
tin in half an hour or so; and yes, he had some waiting for himself. 
He crept away, leaving Inglis sitting up on an elbow gloating over 
the hot stew. 

Ten minutes later Inglis arrived at the picket, and after a 
cautious word with the N.C.O. roused Billy Rudd. ‘ Here’s some 
food,’ he said abruptly. ‘Easy now. Take your time over it, 
and don’t spill any ; the tin’s brim full.’ 

He waited there while Billy Rudd ate the stew and bread to 
the last drop and crumb, making him eat slowly and deliberately, 
and watching every mouthful. And at the finish he cut Billy’s 
thanks short. ‘I can guess how hungry you were,’ he said. ‘ And 
I'm glad you didn’t touch your emergency ration.’ Then he 
slipped away, carrying the empty tin. 

‘That bloke o’ mine must ’ave bin pretty peckish,’ his batman 
remarked half an hour after to two or three of his fellows. ‘ When 
I got to ’im he’d finished every scrap o’ the stoo an’ the rooty, an’ 
blow me if he wasn’t runnin’ his finger round the inside o’ the tin, 
and then lickin’ his finger clean. An’ if you’d ’eard the way ’e 
said it was the most beautiful food ’e’d ever tasted, and the way 
he sort o’ sighed when he asked an’ I said there was no sign yet 

o’ the ration carts——’ . 





SPRINGTIME. 


‘Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year.’ 

—Autolycus’ Song, 
GovVERNESSEs used to tell us that the seasons of the year each consist 
of three months, and of these March, April, and May make the 
springtime. I should like to break the symmetry, and give February 
to spring, which would then include February, March, April, and 
May. It has been said that winter is but autumn ‘shyly shaking 
hands with spring.’ We will, accordingly, make winter a short 
link of two months—an autumnal and a vernal hand—December 
and January. It is a little sad for autumn to have to make room 
for chill November along side of the happier months of September 
and October. But autumn is a season of decadence and cannot 
justly complain. 

The autumnal flowers, which may be allowed to figure as a 
prelude to spring, are few in number. My favourite is lady's 
tresses (Spiranthes), so called from the spiral twist in its inflores- 
cence, which suggests braided hair. Gentiana amarella 1 should 
like to inciude, but its flowering-time is from August 12 to 
September 8, and summer has the stronger claim on it. Other 
autumnal flowers are laurustinus and ivy. If we go by the mean 
date, nothing flowers in October or November, and in December 
only the Christmas rose (Helleleorus miger) is recorded by 
Blomefield. 

But the autumn months have a glory of their own which may 
vie with the brightest hues of flowers. This great and beautiful 
panorama begins with the yellowing of the lime-leaves, which 
may occur as early as August 17, but on the average is seen on 
September 14. It is followed towards the end of September by a 
brown tint, showing itself in the leaves of the horse-chestnut. It 
is appropriate that these two species, which are not indigenous, 
should be the first to fade into glory. But I must not insist on 
the point, for we see wych-elm leaves fall September 24, while 
the date for the common elm is October 28; and the elm is a 
foreigner compared to the wych-elm, and retains a mark of its 
alien origin in not setting seeds. 

The syringa (Philadelphus) is another foreigner, which early 
shows autumnal tints-—yellowing on September 27. Then follow 
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some native trees: the beech and birch both turning yellow on 
October 1, and being followed by the maple on October 7. I like 
the motheriiness of the half-grown beech, who refuses to drop her 
dead leaves in autumn, hoping (as I imagine) that they will shelter 
her tender leaves in the chilly springtime. The older beeches 
give up this anxious care, and doubtless laugh among themselves 
over the fussiness of young mothers. They forget, no doubt, that 
in the scrub at the feet of their own boles the habit persists. 

With regard to the fall of leaves, the sycamore begins to lose 
them October 2; birch and cherry, October 8; maple and walnut, 
October 12; aspen, October 13; beech and elder, October 13; ash, 
October 14; Lombardy poplar and Virginian creeper, October 18; 
honeysuckle, October 22; hazel, October 26; elm, October 28 ; 
whitethorn, October 30; plane, November 3. Judging by a single 
observation of Blomefield, the larch is the last performer in the 
drama of autumn. It turns yellow on November 8, and its leaves 
fall November 15. 

Blomefield 1 records that on November 29 the trees are ‘ every- 
where stript of leaves,’ so that some sort of colour-drama has been 
in progress from the middle of September to the end of November. 
It may be objected that what has been said of autumn is but a 
catalogue of names and dates. And this is true enough ; but when 
we tealise the glory of autumnal decadence, it seems (however 
baldly recounted) to be a fitting prelude to the great outbreak of 
new life—green leaves and bright flowers that spring gives us. 

In Blomefield’s ‘ Calendar’ the difference between December 
and January is exaggerated. For, as it stands, it suggests that 
plants know that a new year has begun, and all burst into flower on 
January 1. But that careful naturalist pomts out* ‘all those 
phenomena which are referred to January 1, as the earliest date, 
may be considered as occasionally showing themselves in 
December of the previous year.’ 

The plants that bloom in winter, i.e. December and January, 
ate few enough. The Christmas rose gives us its white or pink 
flowers in December, and the primrose may flower in the first days of 
January—indeed, I seem to remember it in Kent before Christmas, 
but I will not answer for it. According to Blomefield, the honour of 
being the first plant to awake must be given to the honeysuckle 


1 A Naturalist’s Calendar. By Leonard Blomefield (formerly Jenyns), Cam- 
bridge University Press. Edited by Francis Darwin. 1903, 

* Calendar, p. 3, note b, 

VOL. XLVI.—NO. 273, N.S. 17 
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(Lonicera caprifolium), which unfolds its leaves between January") 
and February 22, i.e. on January 21 on the average. This bold 
behaviour is all the more to its credit since it is said by Hooker! 
to be a naturalised plant. 

Then follow in order the flowers of furze, hazel, winter aconite 
(Eranthis), hellebore (H. fetidus), daisy, and snowdrop ; 80 that 
the winter flowers make a most pleasant show, and tempt us to 
raise January to the rank of the first month of spring-time—but 
we must allow the credit to be justly due to winter. . In winter, 
too, we must be grateful to the ivy of the bare hedgerows shining 
in the sun, its leaves glistening like the simple jewels of a 
savage. 

With February, we are agreed that spring comes in, but it is 
a spring-time that keeps something of the graveness of winter: 
though, when the silver sunshine begins to be decorated with the 
singing of birds, we must call it spring. 

In February, too, the roads are no longer edged with dead white 
grass, but show the fresh green of wayside plants—cow-weed, 
nettle, dock, and cleavers. 

The trees still stand naked, their leaf-buds waiting for a better 
season. I like to think of wintering plants not as being asleep, 
but rather as silent. They sing with all their green tongues 
when spring releases them from the cupboards (which we call 
buds) where she has kept them safe. 

The service-tree is a hardy creature, for its buds are naked and 
unprotected, like Pampas Indians who are proud of sleeping un- 
covered, and of seeing, as they rise, their forms outlined in the hoar 
frost. I have only recently noticed the purple tint of alder-buds.’ 
Tam reminded of the character in ‘ Cranford,’ who needs Tennyson’s 
words ‘ Black as ash-buds in March’ to teach him the fact. Some 
trees show their flowers early. For instance, the hanging tassels 
of the hazel, from which the dusty pollen can be shaken out, and 
the tiny red tufts which are all the female flower has to show. The 
alder, too, has a brave crowd of lambs’ tails. The elm should flower 
about the middle of March, and its pink stamens make a pleasant 
sight. These plants are called anemophilous—that is, wind-loving, 
as though grateful to the wind for carrying their pollen without 
payment. I can imagine the plants who employ insects to carry 


1 The Student’s Flora of the British Islands. 3rd ed., 1884, p. 191. 
2 I was led to examine them by a writer in The Times (February 6, 1918), who 
deseribes the buds as being as blue‘ as wood-smoke from cottage chimneys.’ 
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pollen from one to another feeling superior to the wind-fertilised 
clan. We may fancy the duckweed (speaking of the pine) to say : 
‘Of course, he is very big and of an ancient family, but for that very 
reason he is primitive in his habits. I know he boasts that he 
employs the winds of heaven as marriage priests, but we are served 
by the animal kingdom in owr unions—and that, you must allow, 
is something to be proud of.’ But duckweeds grow so crowded 
together that they are probably fertilised, to a great extent, by con- 
tact with their neighbours, without aid from the animal kingdom. 
We may also imagine the duckweed reproving the pine for his 
extravagance in the matter of pollen production. This, however, 
is necessary, because the pollen being sown broadcast by the wind, 
it is a matter of chance whether or not a grain reaches the stigma 
of its own species, and the chance of its doing so is clearly increased 
by multiplying the number of pollen-grains produced. Enormous 
quantities of the precious dust are wasted by this prodigality. We 
read of pollen swept from the decks of ships, or coating with a 
yellow scum lakes hidden among Tyrolean pine-woods. Pollen 
is so largely dispersed in the air that it has been supposed to be 
a cause of hay-fever. 

Blackley found, by means of a sticky plate, which could be ex- 
posed and covered again, when raised high in the air on a kite, that 
pollen is dispersed to considerable altitudes. Wherever vegetable 
débris collects, pollen-grains may be found. Kerner found them, 
together with winged seeds and scales of butterflies’ wings, sticking 
to the ice in remote Alpine glaciers. 

Another characteristic of wind-borne pollen is dryness or dusti- 
ness; the grains are smooth, not sculptured like the pollen meant 
tobe carried by insects ; nor are they sticky or oily, as is often the 
tase with entomophilous pollen. The advantage to the plan is 
obvious; the grains, from the absence of the burr-like quality, or 
of any other kind of adhesiveness, do not tend to hold together 
in clumps, but separate easily from one another, and float all the 
more easily.” 

Several adaptations are found to favour the dispersal of the 
pollen. Wind-fertilised plants are generally tall; thus in Europe, 
at least, the commonest representatives of the class are shrubs or 

1 Ludwig has seen creatures, which run on the surface of the water, carry away 
duckweed pollen; These fertilisers belong to the families Hydrometride, Coriside, 
and Naucoride. 


* This, and part of what follows, is from unpublished notes of lectures given 
at Cambridge. 
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trees—witness the fir-trees, yew, juniper, oak, hazel, birch. And 
where the plants are lowly—e.g., grasses and sedges, and the 
plantains—the flowers are more or less raised up on the haulm, 
An exception must be made ‘of some water-plants—e.¢., the 
Potamogetons, where the flower-stalk is but slightly raised above 
the surface. 

Wind-fertilised plants have many characteristics which favour 
the dispersal of the pollen. The grasses have long pendent 
stamens, and versatile anthers, from which the pollen is easily 
shaken ovt by the wind. There are, of course, exceptions to these 
generalisations. Such plants as Hippuris and Salicornia have no 
particular adaptations: the filaments are short, and the plants 
themselves are not of sufficient height to be able to scatter forth 
their pollen efficiently by the mere, bending of their stems. The 
need for exposure to the wind is shown in another way—namely, 
by the habit of the Cupuliferae (oak, hazel, &c.), of flowering before 
the leaves appear; this not only favours the start of the pollen on 
its flight, but is probably still more useful in increasing its chance 
of reaching the stigma. 

If the pollen is exposed to the wind it will be liable to be wetted 
and injured. Catkins—such as those of the walnut or hazel— 
give some protection to the pollen, since the stamens are covered 
in by tile-like scales; but where—as in the grasses and plantains— 
the anthers hang far out of the flowers, the pollen is easily injured. 
Some of the cereals protect themselves against injury by means of 
a remarkably rapid growth of the filaments ; thus the anthers re- 
main hidden within ihe flowers until the last moment, and, under 
the influence of a warm sunny morning, rapidly protrude them- 
selves. If the scales of the flower are artificially separated, the 
growth can be produced by warmth and moisture ; Askenasy de- 
scribes a trick of country children, who put ears of-rye in their 
mouths and thus produce a miraculous growth of stamens. The 
growth or rapid turgescence takes place, according to the same 
writer, at the pace of one millimeter in three minutes. 

The explosive male flowers of the nettle have a somewhat similar 
meaning. The young stamen is bent so that the upper end of the 
anther touches the base of the filament. On the inner concave 
side of the filament are large cells, whose turgescence tends to 
unfold the filament : I do not know by what means the unfolding 
is prevented, but whatever the cause may be it is at last overcome, 
and the filament uncurls with a jerk, and scatters forth the pollen. 
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Here, as in the rye, the pollen is protected until the actual moment 
when it starts on its voyage through the air. 

Another of the Nettle tribe, Pilea serpyllifolia—a plant often 
cultivated in our greenhouses—is also explosive, and its little pufis 
of smoke-like pollen have gained for it the popular name of the 
artillery plant. Its power of explosion must be of value to it 
as counterbalancing the disadvantage, to a wind-fertilised plant, 
of such a lowly habit. 

The adaptations found in the female organs are chiefly such 
as increase the surface capable of receiving the pollen, and therefore 
increase the chance of fertilisation. A big stigmatic surface is 
common : not only is the receptive part of the style large, but it 
usually bears very large stigmatic papillae, which gives a velvety 
hoary look to this type of stigma. In'the grasses the three divisions 
of the stigma are always more or less conspicuous ; and reach a 
climax, in this respect, in the huge beard-like tangle of the maize. 

Some of the most interesting cases of wind fertilisation are 
those in which an isolated instance occurs in a Natural Order other- 
wise served by insects. Thus in the Rosacex, Poterium sanguisorba 
is wind fertilised, and has long pendent stamens, and a tufted 
stigma ; while the closely allied Sanguisorba officinalis, although 
it secretes nectar (and this can only mean that it hopes to attract 
insects), retains the tufted stigma of its anemophilous relatives. 

In the case of the Kerguelen cabbage (Pringlea antiscorbutica), 
the cause of its degeneration seems to be the want of winged insects 
on the wind-blown shores on which it grows. It has acquired some 
anemophilous characters—e.g. increased stigmatic surface and 
exserted anthers. Its flowers are inconspicuous like those of wind- 
fertilised plants in general, and it seems in fair way to lose its petals 
altogether—many flowers only retaining a single one. The ento- 
mophilous ancestry of Pringlea is clearly shown by the occasional 
remnants of coloured markings in the petals, like those which in 
other flowers serve as finger-posts to visiting-insects, and are called 
nectar-guides. . 

But these are digressions—sidepaths of tempting detail which 
have lured me from the straight highway. However, they have 
brought me back to the main road. 

In Blomefield’s ‘ Observations in Natural History ’ (p. 332), he 
points out that ‘ however much the seasons may differ in different 
years, the phenomena generally follow one another in the same order. 
And it follows that those which occur together any one year, will 
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occur at or nearly [at] the same time every other.’ This indeed 
is what we might expect, from the circumstances of any inter. 
ruption in the time of their occurrence, due to seasonal influence, 
necessarily affecting them all equally. One of the examples by 
which he supports his view is the parallel behaviour of the ground-ivy 
(Nepeta glechoma) and the box-tree, whose flowers appear simul- 
taneously on April 3, asan average date ; while in a certain back- 
ward year they flowered later, but still close together—namely, 
April 20 and April 19. There is to me an especial charm in these 
duets. Thus I like to imagine that the larch is waiting to put on 
its new green clothes till it hears the black-cap. Or is it that 
the larch rules the orchestra, and with his green baton signals to 
the songster to strike into the symphony ? } 

Shakespeare is right to make the daffodil come before the swallow 
dares, since according to Blomefield the average of seventeen annual 
observations gives March 12 for the daffodil’s flowering-day, and 
the swallow does not appear till April 9 at the earliest. Browning, 
too, is scientifically safe in letting his chaffinch sing now ‘ that the 
lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf round the elm-tree bole 
are in tiny leaf.’ Indeed, the most dilatory chaffinch must have been 
singing since February 19, and in fortunate seasons might have been 
heard on January 7. A floral calendar may be useful as an inter- 
preter in antiquarian problems. Thus Blomefield ? says that ‘ the 
flos-cuculi, or cuckoo-flower of the older botanists, was so called 
from its opening its flowers about the time of the cuckoo’s com- 
mencing his call.’ The older botanist referred to may have been 
Gerarde, and it seems to mean Cardamine pratensis, known as lady’s 
smock, also as the cuckoo-flower. Now the cuckoo begins his 
song (as the average of Blomefield’s seventeen years’ observation 
near Cambridge) on April 29,3 and lady’s smock blossoms April 19.* 
The coincidence is but moderate, but it is cheering to find in Gilbert 
White’s ‘Calendar,’ with its earlier South Country dates, that they 
come together : lady’s smock, April 6-20; cuckoo, April 7-26. 

Wood-sorrel (Oxalis acetosella) was known as cuckoo-sorrel by 
the Saxons. In Stillingfleet’s ‘Calendar of Flora ’ (1755), it is said 
to flower on April 16, and the cuckoo to begin his song on April 17. 
It is pleasant to find, in a Swedish calendar of flora, that the cuckoo 

1 The present discussion is partly taken from my introduction to Blomefield’s 
Naturalist’s Calendar. 
2 Observations in Natural History, p. 334. 


3 Earliest date noted, April 21; latest, May 8. 
* Earliest date, March 21 ; latest, May 7 (fifteen years’ observation). 
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sings on May 12, and the wood-sorrel flowers on May 13. Lychnis 

s-cucult, the ragged robin, flowers on May 19, and seems to have 
no kind of right to the name of a cuckoo-flower, though Gerarde 
remarks that it ‘ flowers in April and May, when the cuckoo doth 
begin to sing her pleasant notes without stammering.’? 

I remember being told by a physician that a celebrated Polish 
violinist in his old age could not bear the sound of concerted music, 
but he would weep over a musical score of which he said ‘ These 
beggars don’t play out of tune.’ 

This is also true of the great symphony of colour which the 
springtime unfolds. The trees are double-basses, and doubtless 
some are contra-fagotti, though I confess that I cannot speak posi- 
tively on this point. Then come a mass of beautiful shrub-like 


plants which make up the rest of the string-band. As one who loves 
wind-instruments, I like to think that the flutes, oboes, and clarinets 
are the flowers of my vernal orchestra, decorating the great mass 
of stringed instruments with streaks and flames of colour. 

In real music, we cannot say why certain sounds make an ap- 
propriate opening for a symphony ; nor can we understand why the 


chorus of flowers should (as above pointed out) be led by mezereon 
(Daphne mezereum), followed by furze, hazel, the daisy, and the 
snowdrop. 
Of course, their dates are not rigorously fixed : the plants just 

referred to vary in their dates of flowering in the following way : 

Mezereon, Jan. 11-Feb. 2 ; 

Furze, Jan. 1—April 4 ; 

Hazel, Jan. 1-Feb. 20 ; 

Snowdrop, Jan. 18-Feb. 16 ; 
the mean dates being : mezereon, January 22 ; furze, January 24 ; 
hazel, January 26; snowdrop, January 30. One cause of variation 
in the date of flowering is temperature, and in the early months 
of the year this is probably the principal cause. Temperature 
must in the same way affect the flowering of summer plants, though 
the result is not so striking as in the springtime. Thus the average 
range for February, i.e. the average number of days between the 
earliest and latest dates of flowering, is 75°6 ; for March it is 563 ; 
for May, 30°3 ; for July, 29°6. It is curious that the ranges for May ~ 
and July should be (in round numbers) one month: it suggests 
a floral origin of the parts of the year which we call months—a 
point of view which I need hardly say is purely fanciful. 

1 Quoted in Prior’s Popular Names of British Plants, 3rd ed., 1879, p. 59, 
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The spring is the happiest season for those who love plants, 
who delight to watch and record the advent of old friends as the 
great procession of green leaves and beautiful flowers unwinds 
itself with a glory which no familiarity can tarnish. 

I cannot resist giving the names of some of the flowers that 
make this familiar show that February and March give us. Field- 
speedwell (Veronica agrestis), butcher's broom, Pyrus japonica, 
primrose, red dead-nettle, crocus, dandelion, periwinkle, celandine, 
marsh-marigold, sweet violet, ivy-leaved veronica, dafiodil, 
white dead-nettle, colt’s-foot (Tussilago farfara), dog’s mercury, 
buttercup (Ranunculus repens), hyacinth, almond-tree, gooseberry, 
wood-sorrel, ground-ivy, wall-flower. The order in which they occur 
is taken from the mean dates of flowering given by Blomefield, 
To a lover of plants, this common-place list will, I hope, be what 
a score is to a musician, and will recall to him some of the charm 
of the orchestra of living beauty that springtime awakens. 


Francis Darwin. 
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THE R.A.M.C. ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
BY FRANK FOX. 


Some of the credit of the good-humoured and confident courage 
with which the British Army faces the enemy is due to the efficient 
and sympathetic Army Medical Service. It is not only by reducing 
the drain on man power through preventing disease and- quickly 
restoring casualties to the fighting-line that a good medical service 
is of value, but by reinforcing the moral of all ranks and arms. 
This second benefit is really of more fighting advantage than the 
frst. It is human nature to appreciate being backed up, being 
eared for. Lonely courage is the rarest of all courage. For one 
man who will do his duty to the uttermost, even though he knows 
he is abandoned, there are a thousand who will show bravery and 
resolution so long as they know that there is someone ‘ backing 
up.” Army organisation is founded on this: and good army 
leadership takes all possible care that the soldier in the line gets 
his food and clothing-supplies, and even his letters, as regularly 
and as comfortably as possible. With the butcher and the baker 
and the milkman and the postman calling regularly, the man in 
the trenches feels that he has his nation and its organisation 
backing him up. 

I recall a desperately pressed advance post on the Somme 
which was getting downhearted after a day’s constant fighting 
against great odds. In the evening rations came up (not without 
some cost in casualties), and included were some tins of milk. 
‘M-i-l-l-I-k!’ caterwauled a lad from a London suburb in good 
sireet-cry fashion, end the men felt that Home was nearer, that 
Home was looking after them, that Fritz could not be so very 
formidable when he did not interrupt the milk-round. 

Since there is always threatening the chance of wounds and 
disease, the man in the trenches likes also to have the doctor within 
call. I heard an old soldier put this point to a recruit once: 

‘An’ if you are hit, me lad, there’s the whole bloomin’ British 
Army to see that yer brought in, and tucked up in a warm little 
bed, with a nurse to ’old yer hand and a doctor to see yer through.’ 

That is what we feel in the front line, and comfort our minds 
with when the thought comes (which is not very often) that there 
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is a chance of stopping one of those thousands of flying fragments 
of a barrage or of a ‘hate.’ The British Army Medical Organi- 
sation, from regimental stretcher-bearer to the surgical specialist 
and the V.A.D. nurse, has given so lavishly of courage, devotion, 
and skill that it has put a sure staff in the hands of our resulution, 

Let me give, in illustration of the work of that organisation, 
a personal (and I suppose a fair average) experience. At the end 
of the winter of 1915-16 the Flanders mud gripped me, and I was 
forced into hospital. They called it trench fever, when they 
did not call it para-typhoid; but it was really the Mud which had 
soaked up and got into my stomach and mouth and brain. It 
was not any use trying to eat anything, because everything tasted 
of Mud, and sleep was impossible because the Mud surged around 
in heavy, mucky surges at night, and I felt that I had to keep awake 
or be smothered. Still, I believe I could have carried on, and, in 
any other show but the Army, would have carried on. The R.A.M.C., 
however, is a motherly fusser, and to hospital I had to go—a con- 
verted hotel on the Normandy coast where the salt tang of the 
sea air soon drove the taste of the mud away. After ten days I 
wanted to go back to work (though I did think a few days’ leave in 
England would te desirable). The R.A.M.C. said I still had a 
touch of bronchitis and was weak, and must take care. 

So I was sent to the Riviera, to a hospital which in pre-war 
days used to be one of those voluptuous hotels patronised by 
royalty and maintained by the rastagwouerte. There I lived like 
a South American millionaire at the expense of my country, for 
three weeks, enjoying a perfect kitchen, a good cellar, and with 
a herd of motor-cars at call for trips to the lower Alps or to Monte 
Carlo. The usual term of convalescent stay was two weeks. At 
the end of two weeks I was ready to go, and said so, without being 
really anxious to rush off, for I had almost forgoten there was a 
war on whilst listening to the blue Mediterranean and the blue sky 
singing little chansonnettes to one another, and wandering among 
the eucalyptus and the pittosporum and the other Australian 
trees which bring a breath of the wildest, freest forest of the earth 
to the toy-pretty Riviera coast. But the R.A.M.C. detected still 
a touch of bronchitis, and I stayed three weeks. 

Later, in Shelter Wood on the Somme, one afternoon in August 
1916 (I was that day artillery liaison officer with the infantry), 
a rather tired shrapnel-burst spattered me. Result, two slight 
head scratches, a few bruises, and one bullet in the right eye, 
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slightly cutting the white of the eye, but not injuring the iris. I 
was quite sure that things would be all right in a few days: with 
a bad black eye to explain as the worst result. But the Infantry 
Brigadier-General. insisted on sending for the R.A.M.C., and the 
R.A.M.C. sent me to hospital. All sorts of things, they urged, 
might happen. There must be an X-ray examination of the eye, 
and no risk must be taken. So I went back€o Rouen by stages, 
and arrived there almost well, the eye healing nicely ‘ by first in- 
tention,’ as a respectable eye should do. But in all, I was nearly 
three weeks away from the fighting-line, and returning to my divi- 
sion found it at Plug Street—all mud and quietude at that time. 
As I had not had leave for nine months, I decided to carry the 
mike? a little farther, and applied for leave. Asked for ten days 
and got seven. Mounting a wound-stripe (as per regulations), 
but in a state of perfect ‘ pinkness,’ I was very much embarrassed 
when a dear old lady in a London ’bus wished to give me her seat. 
She said she ‘ couldn’t let a man who had fought and bled for his 
country stand.’ The incident made me critical of the policy of 
the wound-stripe. _ 

Back to the Somme in October 1916, I stopped a fast one in the 
trenches in front of Sars. Iwas in an advanced-artillery observing- 
post, and had to be exposed somewhat because no periscope would 
cover properly the field of observation. A Hun sniper tried about 
fifteen rounds, but he was a bad shot and never even scored one 
on the spare tin hat I had put up a few yards away to engage his 
attention. Then a salvo of high-explosive shells from a German 
field-battery arrived. They came so quickly that I was hit as soon 
as I heard them coming ; left fore-arm and right foot a great deal 
smashed. That was the moment I blessed the R.A.M.C. and the 
lnowledge I, in common with the rest of the British Army, had of 
its works ; for a little anxiety might have made all the difference. 
But I was perfectly confident that everything would be all right, 
that I would be taken in quickly and get every chance. I sat 
down on the fire-step, sent a message through to the battery, and 
asked the telephonist to fix a tourniquet of telephone-wire, as the 
arm was spurting blood vigorously. I held it up, and was rather 
sorry that I did, for my eye looked down the tube of the smashed 
radius-bone, and I felt a queer, unpleasant fascination at this sight 
and began to speculate about it in a dizzy way. I pulled myself 


1 Trade term in the Army, meaning a dodging of work, a spell of ease 
gained by luck or artfulness. 
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together in time and helped the telephonist with the tourniquet, 
From a neighbouring post another artillery officer came and helped 
with shell-dressings. Meanwhile a messenger went along the 
trench for stretcher-bearers. They were there within fifteen minutes 
of the hit, three of them, and brought at once another access of 
confidence—three British soldiers in khaki, each supported by a 
cigarette. They tok charge. 

‘Bled a lot,’ said the leader. 

The others nodded. They were not garrulous men. 

* Over the top,’ he said. 

With those blessed words the debate ended. My hardest trial 
had been to make up my mind not to ask to be carried over the 
top. I knew that to get back through the trenches would be prob- 
ably a matter of four hours at least: and I did not like the 
prospect of those hours. Over the top, the nearest doctor’s station 
was twenty minutes away. But over the top was a grave Tsk 
to the stretcher-bearers, for fire was heavy, as a big attack was 
imminent. The stretcher-bearers decided for themselves, It 
gave the best chance to the casualty to go over the top, and that 
was the only thing for them to consider. 

We got to Martinpuich within twenty minutes, the bearers 
occasionally halting in a shell-hole to examine torniquets or to relieve 
one another. At Martinpuich a doctor was stationed in a dug-out 
post which was under almost constant shell-fire. He knew me and 
my fads. (Before the War his station was in Harley Street). 

i. You’d like some China tea,’ he said as he began to dress my 
wounds. 

‘ Real China ?’ 

‘Straight from Cathay. And how about a cigarette?’ 

‘No, thanks. I don’t feel like smoking.’ 

* You were never a real smoker, you know. To a real smoker 
a cigarette is a comfort for any wound short of decapitation.’ 

A little later the tea came. I drank about a gallon. It was 
teal China. Some dust from a shell, burst near by, spoiled the 
last lap. 

“You oughtn’t to be here. You ought to be down below, I 
said to the doctor, with an obviously insincere politeness. 

* Bearers couldn’t get you down below with those wounds,’ he 
said lightly. ‘Soon as you’ve gone, I'll dive into my burrow. 
Have a little morphia.’ 

Stretcher-bearers of the R.A.M.C. now took up the burden from 
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the regimental stretcher-bearers and, still under shell-fire, I was 
carried to near Contalmaison. There a motor-ambulance had 
pushed up to the end of the practicable road, and I was carried in it 
to an underground station near Fricourt and had an anti-tetanus 
injection and my dressings examined, and then moved on to another 
station just outside the area ofshelling. There, I should have stayed 
if I had been a really serious case, but I was marked fit for Blighty 
and was sent on to railhead, and, at the hospital there, went on the 
table and had my wounds cleaned of bone fragments. One day’s 
rest and I was sent on to Rouen. A day there, and then on to Havre 
and the hospital ship. That last train journey was trying. I felt 
that Havre would never be reached. As my stretcher was passing 
from the train to the boat a R.A.M.C. Major stopped it. I felt that 
he was a meddlesome wretch. 

‘What is the matter with you ?’ he asked. 

‘Oh—just hit,’ I said, with a feeble effort at rudeness. 

‘Don’t take him on the ship,’ said the officer. 

I felt that this was carrying ‘disciplinary action’ for my 
mdeness too far. 

I waited, and they began taking wounded Tanks on to the ship 
—scores of Tanks, hundreds of Tanks. The wind blew now hot, 
now cold on my stretcher. Whilst those Tanks clanked and clattered 
on, raged. Hours and hours, days and days, passed. A muddled 
darkness settled down, and out of it at last a nurse came gleaming. 

‘Poor boy! What is it ?’ 

‘I’m not a boy, sister. And 1 think I have got jim-jams. Are 
the Tanks all aboard ?’ 

‘You'll be better soon and go on to Blighty.’ 

‘Where am I ?’ ’ 

‘Drink this. Go to sleep. You are on the way to England.’ 

The R.A.M.C., I repeat, keeps always a motherly eye on its 
casualties. That officer, apparently mechanically checking cases 
as they were carried on to the ship, noticed that I was in a fever, 
stopped me, and I was at once housed in a tiny hospital on the wharf 
established for such emergencies. It was five days before I could 
go on to England: first to a hospital at Oxford, then to a London 
hospital. After nine months, I could hobble a little and returned 
to work—this time on the Whitehall Front. But it was very 
dificult to get permission to go to work at the useful light job that 
was waiting for me. My Medical Board wanted me to go to an 
Auxiliary Hospital for three months. 
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‘I’m tired of eating rations, drawing pay, and doing nothing,’ 

‘You are not doing nothing! ° said a Colonel R.A.M.C. with a 
tone of stern-parent kindness in his voice. ‘You are doing you 
duty to your country by getting well just as much as if you were 
on the battlefield ! ’ 

That I always found to be the way of the British R.A.M.C, 
adding to its scientific skill and care, sympathy and a mental 
tendernes-. 

But I knew I could never go to the fighting-line agair ; was 
anxious to get to the kind of work TI could do, and had my way, 
Someone has said that at forty a man is either a fool or a physiciar 
—meanirg, I suppose, as regards himself. Since then, I have 
carried on all right with one brief interval of a month for another 
slight operation. 

From that personal experience, and from observations ex- 
2 el over three years of their work in rance, I stil th 


of a people as the ane s hiiewr can alae, In the ie up 
of that monument there have been many workers: the Old Army 
organisation of doctors and nurses; the civilian doctors, who in 
their thousands gave up their private interests to serve; the 
women who in hundreds of thousands came to the aid of the 
nursing service; the well-to-do who opened their houses and 
their purses ; and, last but not least, that notoriously ‘harsh and 
soulless’ institution, the War Office, which has never refused a 
necessary medical requisition, no matter what millions of money it 
cost, or what demand it made on the other resources of the couniry. 

But all the medical skill, sympathy, and money in the world 
would not secure relief to the wounded in a great campaign without 
good organisation, and that good organisation is impossible without 
a close and sympathetic liaison between the Medical Service and 
the fighting command. The days when the R.A.M.C, officer on 
campaign was ‘Old Poisoner’ or ‘ Old Sawbones,’ and had just 
as much authority as the whim of the fighting commander allowed 
him, have gone. In this war the Medical Service has had unstinted 
power within its own sphere, and, after some slight inevitable 
friction at the first, has settled down to a comradély partnership 
with the fighting command. Glance at the organisation of a 
division in the field. The Medical Service is represented (by a 
Colonel usually) on the General’s staff. He is supreme in all 
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medical matters, and over all hospital organisations within his 
area. Further, he has a voice in regard to movements. When 
s big push is in contemplation he studies the maps with as much 
eare a8 the artillery or engineer commanders, and he claims, and 
gets, his share of the roads available. In his tent you will see the 
medical map of the battle, marking the roads and tracks and the 
shelter-stations which will be used as the enemy is forced back. 
The Air reconnaissance brings him any observations regarding 
enemy dressing-stations and medical posts. These observations 
are not for the guidance of bombing parties (as would be the case 
on the other side), but with the idea of their future use by our 
medical service. 

As the battle proceeds, what may be called the tactical dis- 
position of the medical forces is modified. Stretcher-bearers in 
the front line (who are under direct regimental and not R.A.M.C. 
control, but are trained under R.A.M.C. supervision) keep in the 
infantry firing-line or push—-at need—ahead of it. The nearest 
R.A.M.C. stations are kept a little behind the infantry firing-line 
and in advance of the field artillery firing-line. They are under 
shell-fire, but not as a rule under machine-gun or rifle fire. Some 
sort of a dug-out is provided for doctor and staff and for the wounded 
while being treated. These advanced dressing-stations are pushed 
as far ahead as possible as the battle proceeds, because the prompter 
the attention of a surgeon the better the chance of saving life and 
limb. A heavy toll is thus taken of doctors’ lives, but it is cheer- 
fully paid. To inject anti-tetanus serum at the earliest moment 
is another medical ‘ objective ’ in pushing forward. During the first 
months of the War, tetanus raged furiously among the wounded; 
for the battlefields of Flanders in their normal state are so highly 
manured as to resemble sewage-farms, and under crowded fighting 
conditions are filthy to an inexpressible degree. Anti-tetanus 
serum, promply administered, h# now practically abolished tetapus. 
The road organisation is changed from hour to hour and from day 
to day, ambulance-motors being pushed up as tracks are recon- 
structed, and constant observation being made to secure the safest 
routes for the wounded. With the passing of time this organisation 
has been perfected until it could successfully cope even with the 
conditions of the hell-broth of the last Battle of Ypres. 

But in the matter of luxury things are not as they were. 

“You ought to have been hit the first year of the War. That 
was the time! ’ 
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So a senior officer told me in March 1916, when I was revelling 
in the joys of a Riviera convalescent hospital. Again in Dec amber 
1917, when beginning to take favourable notice of the comforts 
of a London surgical ward and congratulating myself on getting 
a good ration of claret at lunch and dinner, a next-bed neig ‘hl bour, 
who had been there since the first battle of Ypres, damped my 
praise with : 

‘But you ought to have been here last year, when we had wing 
from the King’s cellars and 

Evidently that year Lucullus had reigned in the kitchen ; and 
apparently military hospitals have deteriorated steadily in comfort 
since the beginning of the War. But, with as recent hospital ex. 
perience as January 1918, and with some knowledge of the Army 
Medical Service of other countries, I know that to-day, despite the 
frugalities that have followed nearly four years of exhausting war, 
the British Army Service for the sick and wounded is the most 
competent and the most sympathetic that warfare has ever known, 
and is near to perfection as courage, skill, and lavish spending can 
make it. 

Perhaps casualties are the better on the whole (though they 
may not know it) for the passing of the almost riotous sympathy 
for the wounded that marked 1914 and subsequent years. As the 
country was caught unprepared in the whirlwind of the Great War, 
to many people there appeared nothing to offer to the cause but 
wealth and good-will: and the wounded were the most obvious 
beneficiaries. Sometimes the kindness was more lavish than 
judicious, and a soldier found a spell of convalescent leave more 
trying to the constitution than his wound. 

And not always did sympathy find the right mark. When 
great battle with heavy casualties is expected, one of the first things 
done is to evacuate the hospitals in France as far as possible. On 
the eve of the battle of the Somme"this was done, and some convoys 
of patients from Base hospitals, where they had been recovering 
from ailments, were surprised on reaching London to be greeted 
with showers of roses. They were taken to be the first wounded 
of the battle, news of which was just reaching London. Nowadays, 
there are few roses for anyone, and food economy must be observed 
even in hospitals. But the ‘casualty’ has still as happy a time 


as generous sympathy can manage. 
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EDUCATION BY THE HUMANITIES. 


‘In my judgment there can be no worthy education which is 
not based on the study of the highest thoughts of the highest men 
in the best shape..—EpwarD T HRING. 


AsouT two years ago Miss Mason, at Ambleside, told me of the new 

method of education which had been started in a Yorkshire school. 

She was keenly interested in the experiment, believing that it had 

very great possibilities, and she asked me, when I could, to visit 

the school. The method, she told me, was to teach children by 
‘the humanities —that is, by giving them really good English litera- 
ture and by getting them to read this in considerable quantity, taking 
a whole book, or a whole period of history, or a whole play or long 
poem, @ plan which was recommended by Matthew Arnold when a 
School Inspector nearly fifty years ago. Further, no snippets or 
selections were to be allowed, and no memorising of lessons. The 
child was to form its own mental picture of the scenes read, and 
thus to keep them in its mind. 

Accordingly I visited Drighlington School, Bradford. Here I 
found that from the lowest forms upward—and in the lowest form of 
all not all the children are able to read—the teaching was being done 
in all literary subjects by the teachers reading with clear enunciation 
and in an interested manner, at first about half a page, increasing 
in quantity as the child advanced in capability, until some five 
pages or so would be read, of a book of sufficient interest to arrest. 
This must only be read once—that is the great point—and then a 
child is called on to stand up and say back again what it has just 
heard ; in one lesson or another each child in turn is called on to take 
up its parable, and it is most amusing to see how eager they all 
are to be selected for narration; and as they all know that it will 
only be read to them once, they can’t afford not to attend and so 
lose their only chance. Hence a habit of close attention, which soon 
gives each child the power of fixing and retaining in its mind any- 
thing it hears. Moreover, as in their narrative they use the very 
words of the book, with occasional breaks into their own natural 
home language, they soon form their sentences on the style of the 
book, and so, since only good literature is supplied, they begin to 
speak and write in a cultivated and excellent manner. 
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Miss Mason started with the assumption—the truth of which 
the new method has proved to be well grounded—that the mind 
of every normal child is of much the same quality, though of different 
calibre, and capable of receiving the same training and producing 
very similar results, quite irrespective of the social class to which 
the child belongs. In short, that mental powers have no reference 
to class, the only difference being in individuals. 

Then it was laid down that each child is a person, and to be 
treated as such, and looked upon as eble to assimilate any good 
mind-food presented to it and to feel delight in so doing. Every 
child’s natural curiosity makes it eager for new knowledge, and 
fresh knowledge brings fresh joy and fresh power, and Bacon's 
dictum is seen to hold good. that ‘ Studies are for delight —a theory 
which becomes an admitted fact when you see, as I have often done, 
the keen looks of happy expectancy on the faces of the whole class, 

The usual elementary school teaching doubtless imparts some 
knowledge and gives some sort of pleasure to a minority both of the 
teachers and the taught, but it brings with it also, to the majority 
of the children, a sense of weariness and a feeling of ‘ What is the use 
of all this?’ The idea that you must by constant repetition of 
the facts hammer them into the unwilling as well as into the willing 
mind is one which must be got rid of entirely if learning is to advance 
and to give delight ; but if once you bring yourself to believe that the 
child’s mind. when fed with the proper mind-food, is able to form 
its own judgments and to make its own comparisons, the teacher 
is relieved of a vast amount of labour and the child begins to inform 
itself. As Miss Gardner puts it, ‘ Parents and teachers must stand 
a hand-breadth off and give the children room to develop.’ Of course 
it still remains the teacher’s business to see that the child knows; 
but instead of hammering it into him or spoon-feeding him with 
such little snippets and mincemeat of various subjects as it is thought 
that the child can most easily digest, the principle of the new method 
is to see that the child reads and so teaches himself. And the child 
does read ; and experience shows that there need be no limits set to 
his power of reading, and the pleasure and knowledge that he geis 
from it, provided he gets the right sort of books. The children in 
the elementary schools I have visited in order to study the new 
method actually read to themselves in school over 2000 pages of 
good literature and well-written books in one term; and they read 
them with pure delight and know what they have read. This is 
tested by a week’s examination at the end of the term, the ex- 
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amination being not used for marks or placing, but simply as a test 
to see if the child has assimilated what it has read and kept it in mind. 
Of course much depends on the selection of the books. At present 
Miss Mason has undertaken to set out a schedule of books to be read 
each term, and from the list it will be seen that there is no fear en- 
tertained of overburdening the child’s mind. Quantity is required 
as well as quality, to satisfy the urgent and ever-increasing call 
of the child for more mind-food of many kinds. The Bible, Shake- 
speare, Sir Walter Scott, the English Poets, Classical Mythology, 
Fairy Tales, History (English, French, and General), Travel, Citizen- 
ship, Natural History, Botany, all are studied with eagerness, for 
the children are keen to gather knowledge and delight (and this 
is fact, not fancy) in feeling daily that they have learnt something 
fresh. All these subjects are taught from books, and all but the 
youngest children read the books for themselves. The only subjects 
taught orally are Mathematics, Languages, and English Grammar. 
When I £rst visited one of these schools I was struck at once with 
the quiet way in which the girls were working. I passed from 
one class to another, and in one room I heard a teacher read to the 
class in a clear and interested voice a few pages of a book by Andrew 
Lang, which was then narrated by one or two of the girls in an almost 
faultless manner. They not only gave the sense and substance, but 
inthe main the very wordswhich they had just heard, and they spoke 
clearly and in a cultivated manner. Personally I always regret the 
disappearance of dialect, but the people in the north, where dialect 
is strongest, have a great respect for the cultivated form of speaking. 
Mr. Smith, the able head teacher of the Wyke boys’ school in 
Bradford, gives instances of the dialect peeping out when a child 
wishes to be very graphic in its description, eg. from the Frog 
Prince, ‘ wherivver she went she allus fun the frog anent her,’ and 
again—a child having interrupted a reading to ask what was the 
meaning of ‘ vanished,’ another excited child said, ‘Shut up, tha’t 
spoiling t’story ; “ vanished” of course means “ mizzled.”’ All 
were eager to do some narrating, and keen to make any correction or 
supply any link which the narrator missed. I never saw a class so 
universally eager and bright-looking. Long classical or geographical 
names seem to have no terror for these girls. In the lowest forms 
a long difficult word is written for them on the blackboard, but in 
the upper classes they read to themselves and when they have looked 
at and visualised the word they can see it with their eyes shut. The 
teacher, when reading to the class, often says ‘ Now shut your eyes,’ 
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and she reads a description to which they listen, and make a mental 
picture of it far more real and satisfying to each child than the picture 
in a book, which is after all somebody else’s idea and not their own, 
It is thus mainly, that is, by mental pictures of the words which 
they have looked at and visualised, that they learn to spell; and 
in the examination papers, of which I have seen a great many, there 
is little fault to be found with the spelling. The children don’t forget 
either what they read or what they hear read. On one occasion 
they asked me to read something from the play ‘ As you Like it 
I said, ‘ Choose your own bit,’ and they did not hesitate a moment, 
and seemed to thoroughly enjoy the scene they listened to. Qn 
revisiting the school about two months later four of the girls, at 
their own request, repeated the scene to me, and spoke it very 
well. In another school I have heard boys of ten go through a scene 
from Shakespeare not without dramatic action, one singing the song 
which came in his part, and all being word-perfect in their parts, 
and this, the teacher told me, was not part of the school work, but 
they had learnt and acted it of themselves at home. Here tooa 
scene recited by the girls of the top class, was done with animation 
and with particularly good enunciation and pleasant voices. 
This is one of the results of dwelling with good literature and hear- 
ing it well read, for as Solomon says, ‘ The sweetness of the lips 
increaseth learning.’ 

Children who are feeble-minded pick up under this method, 
and become able to take their place in class and enjoy it. I saw 
one little girl who used to go about with mouth open and sad eyes; 
but nine months at Drighlington had made her as bright a little 
creature as the rest, and able to narrate as well as another. Several 
other instances have been given me of remarkable improvement in 
these backward children under this method in different West Riding 
Schools. Indeed, one of the good points of the method is that it is 
not rigid; slow children are not worried; at first they progress 
slowly by listening, but always without exception they show im- 
provement during the second term. And it is recognised that a 
little knowledge absorbed by a backward child of itself is worth 
much oral instruction mechanically received. 

The schedule of the year’s work, made out last August by a 
head teacher in one of the Bradford Schools, shows that between 
August of 1916 and 1917, the books read in the two upper forms 
were, besides portions of the Old and New Testaments: Arnold 
Forster's English History, 1689 to 1870, Mrs. Creighton’s ‘ First 
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History of France,’ same period, also’ chapters from ‘The 
World’s Story,’ ‘The Foundation of Rome,’ ‘ Peter the Great,’ 
‘Frederick the Great,’ ‘The French Revolution,’ chapters from 
‘The Citizen Reader’ on Taxation, The Union Jack and Edu- 
cation, also the Laws of Reason and the Laws of Nature, from 
‘Laws of Everyday Life.’ Then from ‘ Plutarch’s Lives’ they had 
read Sertorius, Coriolanus, and Alexander the Great, one each term, 
while of Shakespeare they read, ‘ Twelfth Night,’ ‘ Coriolanus,’ 
and ‘ As you Like it.’ Also they read a book of ‘ Childe Harold ’ and 
Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ and of prose ‘ Redgauntlet’ and 
‘Gulliver’s Travels.’ They had gone through Books II, III, and IV 
ofthe Ambleside Geography. In Botany they had taken the chapters 
on germination, pollination, fertilisation and fruiting; and most 
excellent examination papers I saw on these subjects, with diagrams 
in pen and ink; whilst on Natural History, the Life-History of a 
Frog and of a Dragon-Fly were very fully and clearly described in 
the same way, 7.e. with drawings. This shows how wide a field the 
children’s reading covers, and I have said nothing of their Arithmetic 
or Grammar Analysis, nor of the very valuable work in what is 
called Picture-Study, where, after seeing half a dozen reproductions 
of notable pictures by some great artist, either ancient or modern, 
and having had their attention drawn to points to be noticed, they 
describe one of the pictures in their terminal examination. One 
little girl of eleven ended her paper with these words, ‘ A few pictures 
have I studied at school by J. M. W. Turner, and I have enjoyed them.’ 

Only a set time is allowed for studying or for writing on each 
subject, and at the examination, when the clock shows that the ten, 
twenty, or thirty minutes allowed has elapsed, the child puts the 
paper on one side and takes up a fresh paper and begins at-once to 
write the answer to the next question, which has meanwhile been 
written on the blackboard. 

Hence too all the hard work of the school is finished in the 
mornings, and the afternoons are left for hobbies, nature-study, 
gardening, clay-modelling, paper-cutting, rustic work, needlework, 
drawing, painting, singing, dancing, drill, and also tales and poetry. 
It seems to me that you have here a very full and sufficient plan 
of education ; and that it is real and not a specious pretence no one 
who has seen and heard the classes in these schools can doubt. 

Let me now give a few specimens of the answers written at 
the end of the term by children of ages from six to twelve, and I 
may say that the response made to the method of reading some 
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story of interest, and reading it well, to children so young that they 
have not yet all learnt to read, and then asking them to narrate 
aloud what they have just heard read once, was to me something ofa 
revelation of the power of the infant mind. I listened to the 
reading of half a page of a child’s history, then a little sturdy fellow 
of six came forward and facing the class repeated without any 
assistance what he had heard, often pausing to think, but never 
being prompted and joining up his different facts with ‘and so,’ 
just as King Alfred in his translations of Latin books into English 
used to connect his sentences with ‘and then’; also he would use 
now and then a familiar dialect word, but giving the story, and 
giving it for the most part in the very words which he had just 
heard. Of course as you go to higher classes and other children 
you get longer narrations and more quickly spoken, but nothing 
could suppress the delighted eagerness of all the little six-year-olds 
to have a new story read to them, all stretching out their hands and 
waving them with excitement at the teacher’s bare suggestion; 
and the keen joyous look of the faces as they listened to the reading 
and then to the narration was a pleasure to see. 

Let us take a few of the answers by the younger children. A 
boy of nine thus describes a journey from an English port: 


‘Let us get on a ship at Liverpool. The ship has for days been 
getting ready. Stowed away are coal, merchandise, luggage and 
lastly the mail bags. Gangways are pulled in, steam is up, we 
are ready to start. Amid shouts we are gliding away. We stop 
at Queenstown in Ireland. Then we steam across the Atlantic— 
soon we feel a change in the weather, we are nearing the coast of 
Newfoundland, all about here we see many boats .. .’ 


Another boy of seven describes how Ulysses discovered, Achilles 
when he was in hiding dressed as a girl: t 


“Ulysses had a plan how to find out Achilles. He blackened 
his eyebrows and blackened his beard and made himself look like 
a@ Phcenician merchant. He went into the courtyard of King 
Lycomedes with his pack on his back; when the children heard 
him coming they ran out and watched him undo his pack. Some 
got a blouse, others a bracelet, and another a frock, and at the 
bottom lay a sword, and Achilles said, ‘‘ This is for me.” Then 
Ulysses said, ‘‘ You are Achilles.” ’ 





Note, please, that some weeks had elapsed since he had had 
this read to him. 
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is one written in copy-book round hand by a little fellow of six, 
describing an Arab tent: 


‘When the Arab makes his tent he divides it into two parts, 
it is made of a lot of poles. They put a woollen carpet down the 
middle. One part is for the women and the other part for the 
men. In the women’s part are the most things—because they 
have all the work to do. The men would sit and smoke in the ~ | 
tent. There is a piece of cloth fluttering about in the wind, this 
is for the Arab to dry his hands on. The women’s part has three 
copper pans in it.’ 

The writing is a slow process for this little fellow of six, so he 
has to break off here as time is up. 

Of English history the following is by a little girl of eight on 
William Rufus: 

‘William the Red or William Rufus was the son of William 
the Conqueror, who left him the crown of England. The Norman 
Barons did: not want William, they would rather have had’ Robert 
because they thought he would let them do as they liked. The 
English people liked William best because he had lived in England 
ever since he was a little boy of six, and he could talk English. 
He promised them more liberty and that he would not let the Norman 
Barons oppress them if they would fight for him. He forgot all 
about his promises when he had won the battle. He was not a 
good king, and nobody was sorry when he died. He was killed 
when he was hunting in the New Forest. Walter Tyrrel ran away, 
so some people said he had killed the king.’ 

My next is the description by a little boy of eight of a Burne- 
Jones picture : 

‘King Cophetua has fallen in love with a beggar maiden and 
he has put her on the throne, although she is only sitting on the 
edge.’ [If you know the picture you will know what a genuine 
touch that is.] ‘She looks very beautiful. King Cophetua sits 
down below on a step so that he can look up at her beautiful face. 
She has a ragged and old dress on, at the back there is a window 
and you can see the city. On a balcony there are two children 
looking at a book.’ 

When you remember the age of the writers you must be struck 
by the good command of language, the way they pick out the salient 
points in what they have read, and the accuracy with which they 
describe the picture which they have so visualised that they can see 
it with their eyes shut. 
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The following is by a girl of twelve at another of the Bradford 
schools. (For the answers I am reading to you are from five of 
the eight different schools I have visited, all in the Bradford area): 


‘My favourite scene from “ As you Like it.” 

“Duke Frederick speaks and says to Rosalind “ Mistress des- 
patch you from our Court,” “Me Uncle?” ‘You cousin,” 
If in ten days you are not twenty miles from our Court you diest 
for it.” “My liege hear me speak.” It was Celia who spoke 
to her father, the Duke. ‘‘ Rosalind and I have played, learned 
and rose together, but when I was young I did not value her as 
much asI do now.” “Celia, she robs you of your name.” “ Well, 
if she does, we shall not part ; if Rosalind is banished pronounce 
that word on me my liege.” “Rosalind, get you away from our 
Court.” Rosalind speaks and says, ““ What misdeeds have I done ?” 
“You are your father’s daughter, there’s enough.” Then Duke 
Frederick goes out. Rosalind says, ‘ Whither shall we go?” 
“Into the Forest of Arden, to seek your father.” ‘‘ What perils 
may befall us there.” ‘“‘ My father will have to seek another heir, 
for I shall be with you.” Rosalind says, ‘“‘ Let me be dressed as a 
man.” “Very well,” said Celia. ‘ What shall I be called? 
Nothing but Ganymede, and what will you be called?” “ Aliena 
shall I be called.’ ‘ Well, our names are settled. Shall we not 
try to steal the Clown out of your father’s Court, he will accompany 
us on the way.” “He will go the wide world with me,” said Celia. 
“Let us get our jewels together and go.” Celia and Rosalind 
then get ready to go on their journey.’ 


One great and beneficent feature of these schools I am speaking 
of is, that there is never anywhere from top to bottom of the school 
any sense of boredom or feeling that any kind of work is drudgery, 
the thousands of pages which the older children devour in a year 
are read by them quietly in school, that is their education, and they 
thus teach themselves, for the books, chosen carefully for each 
subject, are, as one of the head teachers puts it, ‘ the source of the 
children’s information, and by means of them they are trained to 
read and think for themselves, the teacher’s work being to test their 
grasp of what they have read, to explain where explanation is 
needed, to encourage, inspire and keep up enthusiasm, to help the 
weaker ones and keep an eye on the lazy ones and answer questions 
on the work in hand.’ From this it is evident that quite a 
large class can be handled with ease. One of the teachers 
assured me that a class of forty-five did not present the slightest 
difficulty. 
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That the education which children receive by Miss Mason’s 
method is an extraordinarily good one will be admitted by all who 
know it, and I claim that the discovery of the fact that the child 
mind, of whatever class in life, is not only capable of receiving, but 
delights in receiving from the earliest years an enormous quantity 
of food of the best kind, and is well able to assimilate it, is a 
discovery which for far-reaching effects may well take rank 
with Marconi’s marvellous discovery of wireless telegraphy. In 
each case the power was there all the time had men only 
known it. ' 

If asked to sum up the results which are claimed for this method, 
we should say that they are first of all an improved school attendance, 
—the children are so anxious not to miss the chance of some new 
knowledge—also a lifting of the tone of the school, and a multipli- 
cation of interests for the children, to whom it opens so many doors, 
a greatly increased intelligence, a power of closeattention, a command 
of language, and a facility in expressing their thoughts. Add to 
this that large classes in the upper part of the school present no 
difficulty. 

The habit of absolute attention which the method of reading 
or giving an explanation only once soon sets up is useful in all de- 
partments of life, and the cultivated mind-power or intelligence 
shows itself in the ability to carry out instructions with precision 
in work of every kind. Also I think that too much stress can 
hardly be laid on the undoubted fact that the children are able to, 
and do, torm high ideals of character and conduct drawn from the 
literature on which they have been nourished. And it was a most 
satisfactory thing to hear the unanimous opinion of all the teachers 
that great and rapid progress was being made in every way, and 
they all said that they would none of them go back to the old method 
on any consideration whatever. Indeed, it was obvious, as one of 
the head teachers expressed it, that by this method, ‘ children of 
twelve will have read many good books, and, when left at school till 
fourteen will be far in advance of the children in other elementary 
schools, and will have read a mass of good literature which will enable 
them to live clean, useful, and intelligent lives after school.’ That I 
look on as real education. For the child taught on this system, 
as Mrs. John Buchan happily puts it in the October number of the 
Parents’ Review, 1917, ‘starts life with a ready-made library of 
good books and a love of reading them, which is like wearing chain- 
armour against the vicissitudes of life.’ 
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I must not omit to mention that the objection which is generally 
made to the introduction of the new method is the expense of the 
books. On this subject Miss Mason says that the initial cost, £20, 
for 150 pupils is but 2s. 6d. a head. The cost was found at Bradford 
to be the highest in the first year, but less during the next three, so 
that over a period of four years the average cost per annum will prob- 
ably be below the present annual allowance of 2s. 3d. for books 
in most Council Schools. The children buy the cheap but well- 
printed editions of Shakespeare’s plays and the poets for twopence — 
and threepence, and also the fifteen-penny edition of the Waverley 
Novels for their own; and the head teacher at one of the schools 
stated that the boys in the lower form, who were using the new 
method, bought five times as many books to take home with them 
as the boys in the upper form who were taught on the old method. 
More than a hundred boys bought a copy of ‘As you Like it ’—and 
several bought ‘Guy Mannering.’ 

The Education Director’s report on five schools in Gloucester- 
shire, which only began the method last year, says that ‘it was 
quite plain that the children had plunged into the wealth of books 
with a whole-hearted enjoyment ;’ and that ‘ girls of eleven had so 
gained in command of words ‘and facility of expression that they 
were writing three or four times as much as they would have done 
before the change, and were using a vocabulary which they never 
would have used at all.” He adds, ‘I was greatly impressed by 
what I saw.’ Thus it is not only in Yorkshire that the method is 
promising such splendid results. 

You will have noticed that I have said nothing about punish- 
ments. It is one of the best features of the Montessori method 
that punishment is no part of the child’s education. Should a 
child be particularly tiresome, their plan, as I understood it, was to 
put a tiresome child in the corner, and tell it that it was not quite 
well, but that if it kept quiet it would soon be better. The child 
soon says ‘ I am quite well now,’ and comes out of the corner. Under 
Miss Mason’s method, with the keen pleasure which the children 
take in their lessons you can see that there will be little need of 
punishment, and as the examinations are used for tests, and not for 
class lists, we get back to the dictum of the old Chinaman, a follower 
of Confucius, who, writing in the fifth century B.c., declared that 
‘rewards and punishments are the lowest form of education.’ 

W. F. RawnsLey. 
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A PUBLIC SERVANT. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 


RicHarD Marnwarine came, I, find, to London in ’66, when a new 
terminal station of the railway opened. His rank on the pay- 
shect was Junior Porter; his wages eight shillings per week. 
Richard cannot explain how he managed to live on his 
income at this period; he can only eclare that he did live on it. 
True, fourpenny bits came now and again from generous travellers, 
more often pennies were slipped into his hand by ladies whom 
he helped with luggage and directions as to changing; there 
occurred rarely a more bountiful gift from some voyager to the 
Continent. (All these sums were called fluff.) True, also, that 
money went further then in the purchase of food than it does now. 
True, Richard’s appetite, though keen, had not been trained in 
the way of expensive delicacies. He thinks he favoured bread 
and cheese for midday, and his old landlady at New Cross—who 
could scarcely have become rich from the profits made out of her 
lodger—charged him ninepence for the dinner she furnished when 
he had a Sunday free from duties. In the season a rabbit would 
be sent up by his parents in the charge of a friendly guard, and 
this was taken to New Cross to be made into a pie. 

By reason of economical methods, Richard can give but little 
information regarding London’s amusements at the time, but 
an aunt of his once came to London on Foresters’ Féte day, and, 
disregarding the attractions of the Palace at Sydenham and the 
chance of seeing Blondin stumble on the tight rope, carried her 
nephew off to see the wax-works in Baker Street. And once a 
pit order for two came his way by devious routes, and his landlady, 
putting on chignon, best bonnet, and best crinoline, was escorted by 
him to the Strand Theatre, where they saw Mr. Toole, as a footman 
in ‘Up Stairs and Down Stairs.’ The landlady was del'ghted, 
and, in a splrit of reciprocity, took Richard a week later to watch 
the diverting entertainment by Mr. Arthur Sketchley at the 
Egyptian Hall. 

Richard in 68 found himself advanced to a higher position on 
the pay-sheet, and escaped the title of Junior. He was still 
under the orders of a foreman porter and of all inspectors, 
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and, above these, the station-master; he still had to obey the 
commands of all passengers, but there were now lads who had to 
conform with his instructions, heat his tea-can, run out and buy 
for him watercress, prepare blacking, and shine brass buttons 
and the brass rim of his peaked cap. Passengers of delicate 
natures complained of the aggressive scent of his new corduroy 
uniform, and in the back garden of the house at New Cross the 
suit was fixed by clothes-pegs on a line, and allowed to become 
the sport of a south-westerly wind, comporting itself rather in the 
manner of a resolute gymnast, and certainly improved by the 
exercise. Gifts increased in value as Mainwaring receded from 
boyhood. The small silver coins retained their popularity both 
for church offertories and for tips to railway porters, but elderly 
travellers, grateful for assistance given at a moment of urgent need, 
made bursts of larger generosity. with occasionally a few preliminary 
questions. 

* Are you married, my good man, and how much does the railway 
pay you, and have you any children, and are you, comparatively 
speaking, a strict teetotaller ? ’ 

To all the inquiries, Porter Mainwaring, no slave to truth where 
in his opinion truth had no right to be master, returned the answer 
that was hoped and expected. On the boards headed ‘ Bye Laws of 
Rules and Regulations,’ formally signed by an official of the Board of 
Trade, and countersigned by the General Manager of the Company, 
was a clause which forbade passengers to give any money payments 
to the staff under a penalty, and this accounted for a certain 
furtiveness attending the transaction ; passerger and porter had 
the air of conspirators who, if their dastardly plans were discovered, 
might be shot at sight. Christmas and the New Year added con- 
siderably to Richard’s savings. Always a polite and deferential 
youth, and, moreover, willing, he at these periods contrived to give 
to his expression of good wishes something of earnestness. This 
gained special rewards ; there were, besides, the generous aristocracy 
who paid for attentions given throughout the year by handing over 
some large amount to be distributed in proportion to rank amongst 
members of the staff. 

Once a year he made application for his three days’ leave, 
and asked to be favoured with a return pass for self to the village 
of his birth. On these occasions he wore mufti, and bade a formal 
good-bye to uniformed colleagues, lighted a cigar which, with care, 
lasted throughout the whole of his holiday, and stepped into the 
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train with the importance of an ordinary traveller. To others in 
the compartment he was something more, for the guard came at each 
stopping place to exchange a word, and officials on platforms hailed 
Richard, asking for news of acquaintances at the terminus ; as the 
train drew near to his destination h: became Young Dick, and 
compliments were given on increase in height and general 
manliness. When he alighted, there were his mother and father 
waiting for him near the small booking-office, and outside a chum 
on a velocipede. 

‘ The fuss they made of me ! ’ he comments reminiscently. ‘ Lord,. 
you might have thought I was one of the directors.’ 

It happened that a director lived not many villages away, and 
when the vicar’s daughter called to see how Richard had been getting 
on, and to inquire which church up in London he attended, then 
the middle-aged lady spoke of this gentleman, and mentioned the 
possibi'ity of inducing someone to say a good word for Richard. 
To achieve success by one’s own unaided efforts, remarked the 
vicar’s daughter, was of course admirable, but the usefulness of 
influence should not be disregarded ; she was unable to give any 
guarantee, but volunteered to see what could be done. Home-made 
wine was produced when the visitor, unimpressed by any arguments 
but her own, had gone, and a girl cousin came in, very shy in the 
presence of company ; it took nearly the whole of the evening to 
induce Amelia to sing ‘Gaily the troubadour.’ By directions of 
his mother, Richard walked home with the cousin; and it was 
the young woman’s suggestion that the two should correspond by 
occasional notes, and, in the meantime, exchange kisses. These 
particulars his mother, by dexterous cross-examination, ascertained 
on his return to the cottage. 

‘A lot better for you, boy,’ she remarked, nodding her head 
emphatically, ‘than getting mixed up with any of them London 
fly-by-nights.’ 

‘Matrimony is an expensive business,’ he urged. 

‘*Tis a holy state, anyway,’ declared Mrs. Mainwaring. 

Richard, on duty again in London, discovered himself the 
possessor of ambition. For any vacancy thatcame to his knowledge 
he wrote out a memorandum form and handed it to the station- 
master’s clerk ; generally the applications went no further. Notes 
came from Amelia beginning with the words, ‘ I now sit down to take 
up my pen hoping this finds you well as it leaves me at present, 
thank God!’ Also, a letter couched in the third person, wherein 
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the vicar’s daughter regretted to inform R. Mainwaring that her 
efforts to secure promotion for him had not met with success. (It 
proved, afterwards, that the director happened to be a Noncon- 
formist, and the visit paid had led to nothing but strenuous 
theological argument.) Richard was called that evening to a first- 
class compartment of a main line train where a lady was protesting 
against the behaviour of a male passenger who had been to a race 
meeting, was smoking a large cheroot and, between pufis, sang 
loudly. Porter Mainwaring dealt with the matter at once. The 
offending traveller was hauled out and put in the brake van in 
charge of the guard; the compartment was then locked, and 
the lady received the assurance that she would be secure from 
disturbance for the whole of the journey. Porter Mainwaring 
had an idea that threepence, at least, would be handed over; 
instead she asked for his full name. From the guard’s van, 
as the train went out, the cheroot gentleman shook a fist, and 
threatened a report to the General Manager. 

* Consequently,’ says Richard, in speaking of the far-off incident, 
‘when I was sent for, six days, or it might have been a week, after- 
wards, to go to the station-master’s office, I could see as clear as any- 
thing what had happened. It was all as plain as plain could be. I 
was to be called up on the carpet, and have a rare old dressing down 
for being uncivil to a gentleman first-class passenger, and I was going 
to be suspended from duty, very like, and told that if it ever 
happened again I should get thesack. ‘Stead of which,’ exultantly, 
‘there in the office sat, as large as life and twice as natural, 
and behaving as though the whole place belonged to him, a stout 
old party, and the station-master he says, “Sir Edward, this is 
Porter Mainwaring, the chap you were speaking about.” And 
Sir Edward gazed at me through his single eye-glass, and says, 
“A likely looking young feller!” and the station-master, not knowing 
exactly what was in the wind, said there was nothing against me. 
« T’ve heard about him before,” says Sir Edward. ‘ Beinga director 
of this railway, I get pestered a good deal by parties who imagine 
everything can be done by influence. A woman—a Church of 
England woman—came to see me about him, and I very soon gave 
her my answer. But here is a different matter. This young 
feller behaved very well and very wisely’ in a case the other day 
where my sister was concerned. She is a nervous person, and the 
behaviour of that scoundrel of a smoking man would have upset 
her if the situation had not been dealt with promptly. Is there an 
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inspectorship open?” The station-master said it was possible a 
vacancy might be arranged. “See to it,” says Sir Edward. And,’ 
adds Richard, in conclusion, ‘out I come from the office dazed 
like, and not knowing whether I was on my head or my heels ! ’ 

For the encouragement of authority it was considered wise 
that Mainwaring should be appointed toa neighbouring station, 
and there.he appeared silk-hatted, frock-coated, and porters called 
him ‘Sir’ and season-ticket holders and Miss Selby of the Re- 
freshment Rooms called him ‘ Mister.’ To season-ticket holders, 
indeed, he gave particular consideration, regarding them as the 
backbone and support of the railway company. He made himself 
acquainted with their individual hobbies, and allowed no confusion 
in regard to them. It was the time of the Franco-German war, 
and opinions were divided; Inspector Mainwaring agreed with 
the passengers who were on the side of Marshal MacMahon, and 
did not go out of his way to dispute with those who thought highly 
of Moltke. To his old people in the country, on the week of 
holiday now accorded to him once a year, he mentioned the 
principle he had laid down. 

‘Civility costs nothing,’ he declared, ‘and a railway man can 
always afford it.’ 

The three were discussing the question when Amelia arrived. 
The young woman, grown stouter and inclined to be autocratic, 
refused to join in the debate; she introduced bluntly the subject 
of marriage. Richard said that his present position might be re- 
garded as intermediate. He was looking forward to the time when 
he would be appointed to the charge of a country station, and then, 
if Amelia were willing—— Amelia did not hesitate to proclaim her 
views. She had endured twenty-three years of country life, and 
required no more. London was her mark. ‘But I’m very 
comfortable asIam!’ protested Richard. She swept this argument 
aside, and declared he could take her now, or take her not at all. 
Richard found, the next day, his chum (who now owned a fifty-two 
inch bicycle), and the two obtained permission from a head game- 
keeper todo some shooting. This kept Richard occupied for the rest 
of his vacation. Only on the last day did his co:.panion admit 
that he himself had a great regard for Amelia, but tha. his desire 
was to act fair'y towaids Richard. 

‘You can take her,’ announced Richard, impulsively. 

‘Dick,’ cried the other, with emotion, ‘I only hope you'll never 
have no cause to regret your kindness.’ 
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A crisis arrived when Inspector Mainwaring found on his sloping 
desk a note directing his presence at headquarters. There, the 
interview with the Superintendent was brisk, and not devoid of 
congratulatory words. We were opening, mentioned the Super. 
intendent, a new station at Furley ; would Mainwaring like to 20 
there? Mainwaring said, ‘ Yes, sir, very pleased, sir.’ Some 
instructions followed. Reminder given that the duty of.-a station. 
master was to show politeness to the customers of the railway, and 
at the same time to look after the interests of the public. And by the 
by—as the inspector was about to leave—Ma'nwarng was, of 
course, a married man. No? Well, then, he would be wise to see 
about it at once. Station-masters were always married men. It 
was a rule in the service, and no exception could be permitted, 
otherwise grumbling from others would ensue. At New Cross, 
where he was still cared for by the same old landlady, Richard found 
a country newspaper, tied with white tape, and on opening it, 
discovered a cross placed against an entry under the heading of 
* Marriages.’ 

“What can’t be cured,’ said his landlady, after hearing all the 
particulars, and after inspecting the announcement, ‘must be 
endured.’ She appeared to regard the matter with equanimity. 
* You’ve lost your Amelia, all through your own fault, and there’s 
an end of that.’ 

“Can’t I look about and find someone else 2’ 

‘No,’ replied the other, definite'y. ‘Time don’t permit of it. 
Girls expect a certain amount of courting, and you mustn’t blame 
‘em. Give up your idea of being a station-master away at some 
*Eaven-forsaken place in the wilds of the country, and be thankful 
you’ve got a situation ’ere in London, and,’ pointedly, ‘a good 
landlady to look after you.’ 

Inspector Mainwaring took his worries to the refreshment room 
in an interval of traffic; more than once he and Miss Selby had 
exchanged their grievances over the counter where Banbury cakes 
and sandwiches rested under glass covers, and the talk had comforted 
both. On Richard’s side was, at times, correspondence which he 
found a difficulty in answering ; with Miss Selby it often happened 
to be a passenger who complained of the quality of the food and 
beverages she was called upon to supply. On this occasion, the 
inspector described the trouble, and begged for advice. His landlady, 
an excellent person, could not be regarded as a woman of the world ; 
there might be points in the etiquette of these matters with which 
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New Cross was unacquainted. Did Miss Selby consider that, 
roviding Richard discovered some agreeable young person, and laid 
the facts before her with a description of the urgency of the matter, 
she would be likely, in all the circumstances, to take offence ? 
‘J,’ said Miss Selby, with promptness, ‘ most certainly shouldn’t.’ 
Richard thanked her for the encouraging declaration, and was 
called away to superintend the loading of a horse box. He came 


s back later to ask for Miss Selby’s assistance in the bandaging of 


a wrist that the horse, resenting control and the prospect of a 
journey, had damaged; before the task was ended the young 
woman made it clear to Richard that her statement had not so 
much a general application as a particular meaning. She was 
quite willing to give up London life, and there was no one who 
had a greater claim on her regard than Inspector Mainwaring. 
‘It’s a bargain!’ cried Richard. He explained that, whereas in 
London he was receiving thirty shillings a week, as a station-master 
in the country he would be paid but twenty-five. Miss Selby 
pointed out that money went further in the country than in town, 
and, moreover, a house, coals, and lighting would be provided, to 
say nothing of the garden. 

Here, by all the rules, disaster consequent on an impetuous 
marriage should have come into Richard’s life. Read on to 
ascertain the real happenings. 

His first testimonial was presented when his transfer took place. 
The evening before the departure was chosen, and in the crowded 
first-class waiting-room season-ticket holders, a few notable residents 
of the neighbourhood, and officials from adjacent stations 
were gathered. No less a person than a Justice of the Peace handed 
over the purse of gold, and delivered a speech which brought tears 
to the eyes of Miss Selby, seated discreetly in a corner near to the 
toll of texts pendant from the wall. The local journal was kind 
mough to say later that Inspector Mainwaring acknowledged the 
gift ina few neat and appropriate words ; Richard himself admitted 
that he made a rare old bungle of it. This the congratulatory 
audience did not mind; the J.P. was obviously contented in that 
it gave an increased value to his own oratorical powers. 

Richard admits that at Furley he discovered good luck, and 
in no detail was it more pronounced than in regard to his young 
wife. Anxieties concerning daily reports, and the balancing of 
accounts and monthly abstracts, vanished when she, domestic 
tasks over, strolled across from the house, and entering the bouking 
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office gave assistance. As a dressmaker she achieved instant 
popularity amongst the ladies of Furley, for her charges were 
reasonable, her counsel excellent. As to the station itself, the 
advantage of newness was one that could not be denied; the 
furniture of shining tables, the grained doors, the brilliant scales, 
the untarnished bell—all these were details that engaged the 
affection. Richard says he cannot declare which of the two he 
loved the more: his wife. or his station. When the last up train 
of the day had gone, and the office boy was sent home, the two 
relaxed, and on the platform, in the light of the summer evening, 
had gemes of catch with an india-rubber ball, the while the signal- 
man looked on from his box, and remarked grimly to his daughter, 
eldest of twelve, when she brought his supper, that all this tom- 
foolery would go so soon as babies started coming to town. It 
was the one regret of the station-master and his wife that no little 
people did arrive to increase the cheerfulness of the house. This 
accounted for the special attention given at Furley to passengers 
with half-tickets, or so youthful as to be able to travel free of charge, 

‘How I should have got on,’ declared matrons, in returning to 
their homes after some adventurous journey to the market town, 
‘with all my packages, and young Ebenezer, and young Ruth, if 
station-master hadn’t been so kind and helpful, goodness alone 
knows!’ To Mainwaring’s credit was placed the fact that he 
treated all alike: third-class, second, or first. Old people, unused 
to railways and loving all mental control on approaching the yard 
of the station, found themselves received by him, soothed by him, 
and grim apprehensions of wrong trains and lost luggage 
disappeared. Superior folk—the clergyman, the schoolmaster, 
the doctor, farmers and, above all, the retired Major who lived 
at the Hassocks—these invariably allowed a margin for the catching 
of trains in order to have a talk with the station-master, and to give 
or hear the latest anecdote. Mainwaring’s supply came from 
guards and travelling collectors, and sometimes by telegraph from 
a neighbouring colleague ; he showed an appreciation for the jokes 
brought to him, treating them all as though they possessed the 
element of novelty. It was this rare gift that helped in the case 
of Mr. Dawes. 

Mr. Dawes, builder and auctioneer, set his fist against all 
railway companies, and was for ever boxing with them. A charge 
for demurrage on a truck consigned to him and delayed in un- 
loading, aroused Dawes to the point of fury, and he wrote letters 
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upon letters to head-quarters complaining of the station-master. 
Privately at the ‘Unicorn,’ Dawes announced his intention of making 
ita fight toa finish. ‘I shall go ona reportering of him,’ threatened 
Dawes, ‘ until they get tired of having him reportered and then he'll 
have to go!’ Dawes, purchasing a ticket one morning at the 
booking-office, challenged the station-master, in a defiant way, to 
explain why he (Dawes) went third-class; the station-master 
tactfully affected ignorance. ‘ Because there ent no fourth!’ 
said Dawes. The station-master showed due appreciation of this 
wittv remark, and the builder and auctioneer did not conceal his 
pleasure at the favour given to his one and only joke. That evening 
he brought a gift of game for Mainwaring. declared that bygones 
were to be bygones, and the station-master and his wife had jugged 
hare for dinner on three continuous. days. 

These were times when political feeling was acute even in remote 
districts, and most people considered it necessary to follow either 
Gladstone or Disraeli. Mr. Mainwaring evaded argument by 
listening attentively to the contentions offeréf by passengers, 
and by using the formula of ‘ Well, sir, I’d rather trust your opinion 
in these matters than my own!’ Because of his impartiality, 
cases were frequently brought to him, cases of dispute between 
parties in the village, on matters of no very great importance, but 
sufficiently great to sunder friendship but for the wise intervention 
of a third party. Now and again, he found himself sharing in 
an argument on railway procedure with a travelling inspector who 
took austere views so far as treatment of the public was concerned. 

‘Rules are rules,’ said the travelling inspector, with deter- 
mination, ‘and they can’t be broke.’ 

‘They can’t be broke,’ agreed Mainwaring, ‘ but they can be 
bent!’ The retort went up and down the branch line, and chanced 
to reach, in London, a Board meeting. The Chairman declared 
ita happy phrase, and in jocular moments it was frequently used by 
directors across the table. Other epigrams from the same source 
were inquired for, and directors took home with them, as oppor- 
tunity came, some reckoned of equal merit. As for instance : 

‘It’s the engine that makes the carriages move; not the 
ringing of the bell.’ 

‘High hats don’t always mean happiness.’ 

‘Great advantage of just missing a train is that you’re in plenty 
of time for the next.’ 

‘Accidents don’t happen on the best regulated railways,’ 
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These did more for Richard at head-quarters than a lifetime of 
devotion to the interests of the railway would have secured; as 
a consequence, when a vacancy occurred at the junction which 
enabled the branch line to communicate with the main line, and 
half a dozen names were submitted, the choice fell upon Richard 
Mainwaring, and a graciously worded memorandum went from 
the Superintendent of the Line to the station-master at Furley, 


beginning with— 


“I have pleasure in informing you that, on my recommend- 
ation, it has been decided to transfer you to Walcombe Junction 
where you will receive forty-two shillings and sixpence a week, 
I trust you will carry out your duties there in the same satisfactory 
manner that you have done in the past. Kindly acknowledge 


receipt hereof.’ 


Richard Mainwaring carried the letter across to the garden of his 
house, where his wife took off gloves, and gave up attention to 
the asparagus bed. 

‘But what are you looking so down in the mouth for?’ she 
demanded. ‘Anyone would think you’d brought serious news.’ 

‘Nothing could be more so,’ he said. ‘ Few things go against 
a chap so much as not taking a berth when it’s offered to him. 
It gets him into disfavour.’ She stared at him. 

‘Mainwaring,’ she asked, solemnly, ‘have you got no aspirations?’ 
He stammered words about the wisdom of knowing when you were 
well off, and rolling stones. ‘Look me in the face,’ she ordered. 
“If you’ve none for yourself, think about your wife. Do you think 
she doesn’t want to be progressing in the world ? Come along back 
to the office, and I'll dictate the answer you are going to send!’ 

There was some hesitation about the farewell testimonial at 
Furley, because of a painful incident that had recently taken place 
at a neighbouring station. The head official there, a man who had 
neither sought for popularity or achieved it, and was indeed openly 
and frankly disliked, found himself permitted to exchange with a 
station-master of equal rank. The residents, out of sheer gratitude, 
collected money and presented a gift. The unpopular station- 
master, touched by the speeches that in the endeavour to conceal 
relief hinted at compliments, took the gift, and declared he had no 
idea he possessed so many friends ; now that he realised this, he felt 
it his duty to remain with them, and he would therefore ask the 
authorities to cancel his application. The folk who had contributed 
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took their departure in the lowest spirits, and threw the blame for 
the unfortunate occurrence on each other. Testimonials went out 
of fashion for a time, and only when Richard Mainwaring had been 
at the junction for some months was he invited with his wife to pay 
a visit to Furley and accept a silver tea service. Dawes, builder 
and auctioneer, had acted as honorary secretary ; the retired Major 
who lived at the Hassocks was in the Chair ; the ceremony took place 
at the schoolroom, where the church choir sang, and on the platform 
two old people sat, hand at ear, desirous of missing no detail of this 
meeting held in honour of their son. 

‘Tcan’t admit,’ said old Mainwaring, speaking with the prudence 
of his county, on the way home, ‘I can’t go so far as to admit that 
we've got any special and partic’lar cause to be what you may 
term ashamed of our boy Richard!’ 


Richard Mainwaring has reached, after close upon forty years 
of service at the junction station, the superannuation list. In that 
period he has seen another branch line go out from the parent stem ; 
he has watched the setting of additional platforms ; he has noted 


the growth of signal boxes that once were hutches on the ground 
now straddle assertively across the rails. Royalty having come to 
live near, the crimson carpet has rolled out frequently from bookings 
office to platform edge ; royalty always chatting with Mr. Mainwaring 
and directing him to resume the wearing of his silk hat lest he should 
catch cold, and asking concerning Mrs. Mainwaring’s rheumatism. 
Mr. Mainwaring takes with him into his retirement various signs 
of royalty’s approval, such as gold sleeve-links, meerschaum pipe 
in case, wrist watch. Bearing himself well in the presence of 
the great, his deportment there has been much the same as that 
exhibited towards other passengers ; it is said of him that he has 
never, in the whole course of his offpial career, given a discourteous 
word to anybody. Travellers join with the staff in bewailing 
his departure, and in theorising apprehensively regarding his 
successor. The pink of courtesy declare travellers, a model in 
deportment, and an asset to the good temper of the nation. 
And, ask members of the staff, where again will you find a highly 
placed official who, despite his rank, was always ready to open or 
close carriage doors, give a hand with a trolley, and to treat a 
porter as though a porter were almost a human being ? 

“A nice mannered gentleman,’ they say, ‘ belonging to the old 
school. And the old school, mind you, wasn’t altogether a bad one.’ 





THE RUSSIAN JEW, AND HIS RELATION TO THE 
EMANCIPATED JEW. 


Tae Russian Jew would appear, at this moment, to represent one 
of the most hated types of humanity. His position is somewhat 
ironical. All parties in the great world war are united in hating 
him. Even his co-religionists are angry with him, for has he not 
brought discredit on his brotherhood ? Are not his faults such as 
to prejudice the name of Jew in the sight of Western nations ? 
Are not his virtues—for theoretically at any rate he must have some 
virtues—of a very disagreeable kind ? 

Perhaps it may be worth while to examine the psychology of 
this much-disliked alien, and see how he came into his fortune of 
hate and prejudice. Why is he above all people incapable of doing 
right ? In order to understand the phenomenon it is necessary 
to go back a decade of years, and see how the Russian Jew lived 
and worked when he first came to these hospitable shores. We 
English are inclined to think that his gratitude to us for his reception 
must be without end. But what in actual fact did we do for him ? 
He came from a society in which force and money controlled life. 
He had spent his time in evading death. He was surrounded by 
those who refused to acknowledge his right to live in the country of 
his birth. The seeds of hate and mistrust were sown in his heart. 
He felt the power of blind bureaucratic force which interfered 
with his free development, and which he recognised as stupid and 
unreasoning, but which could be defeated by crait and cunning. 
He despised his enemies even while they overcame him, and drove 
him forth to find refuge in a coMhtry in which he believed he could 
make a living. Yes, that was his object; to make a living! 
England would let him do that. The hunted being claimed the 
right to live. He gathered his wife and children with him ; they 
too should live, and the children should have happiness and educa- 
tion. They should be rich, for he would work for them. England, 
on her side, has gloried in the fact that she gave shelter to the 
persecuted alien. How far has her hospitality been of the positive 
kind ? Has she not been satisfied because she let him live within 
her shores, because she did not rob him or expel him? To-day we 
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THE RUSSIAN JEW. 


acknowledge gratefully that this negative goodness was immensely 
valuable—but we ask, was it all she might have done ? 

The term ‘ Russian Jew’ should for our purposes be, perhaps, 
more clearly defined. Imitating current opinion we must limit his 
class to that of the unpopular individual whose existence inspires 
this paper, who is hated by non-Jews and despised by his fellow- 
Jews. 

To quote a Russian Jew’s own words, ‘ When he walks abroad 
to-day he feels he is walking among enemies who would stone him 
if they dared,’ but tradition keeps them back. 

The public would be surprised to find that certain Jews from 
Russia, refined in the school of suffering, strengthened by fine intel- 
lectual education, purified by self-sacrifice, spiritualised by devotion 
to an ideal, have supplied our country with some of its best 
inspiration. 

The same public would perhaps be less surprised to hear of the 
existence of the keen-witted Russian youths, who have also found 
safety in our land, having first helped to prepare the way for the 
great revolution of 1915. These young men and women defied 
God and man in their own country; they threw off the legalism 
which their fathers’ faith imposed on them. They felt allied with 
all beings in creation who rebel against and mock at the things 
‘that are.’ Gladly they gave themselves to the work of destruc- 
tio which should preface the world-reformation. They faced 
imprisonment or death, and laughed at its ugliness. Then they 
came to England, still defiant and angry, and continued their work 
which should mean the salvation of Russia and the ultimate eman- 
cipation of every fettered being. They recognise no mercy, no 
love outside human fellowship, but deep within their hearts there 
burns a mystic light. For no Russian is a thoroughgoing material- 
ist. Probe his depths, and you will find no solid self-sufficiency ; 
rather you will find instability and aspiration; indeed he is a 
visionary in spite of his defiance, his cruelty and contempt. 

Perhaps the other kind of Russian Jew, who must now ex- 
clusively claim our attention in this essay, is also a visionary. But 
his vision has been clouded by fear. In his early education life 
was circumscribed and illuminated by certain religious observances. 
Whether his parents and teachers had the capacity or not, they had 
little inclination to impress him with the ethical purpose of these 
ancient customs and ceremonies. These belonged to the con- 
ception of Judaism sanctified by antiquity, and in the minds of the 
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orthodox they were essential to the continuity of the testimony 
by which, and for which, Jews were kept alive; but some of 
these observances were objectionable to that stupid terrorising 
bureaucracy which the Jew spent his life in thwarting. 

If devotion to these ceremonials meant danger to life or property, 
the greater the merit in clinging to them. Moreover, the Jew 
was too much driven by terror from without, and by his own self. 
assertiveness from within, to examine any part of the cherished 
system critically. His self and his people’s self was expressed 
in the observance followed as a whole; there could be no addition 
or subtraction. The system could not hold together if any of its 
parts were withdrawn. It was a sanctified unity, even as the 
God of the Universe was a Unity. Indeed, its perfect cohesiveness 
existed to the glorification of that Unity. 

It was valuable, then, as an end in itself. The Jew could not 
discipline himself directly under the absolute Ideal of Truth, 
Righteousness, Wisdom and Love, for the system filled his spiritual 
and intellectual horizon, -and blocked out the direct revelation of God. 
The preservation of the system was the object of the Jew’s existence. 
But the cruel instruments of secular government tried to crush 
out the Jew’s life and take away his powers as a witness. His 
children were stunted and warped in their development, and the 
Jew was harassed by their suffering. He liked his native country ; 
the climate agreed with him ; the manner of living and of arranging 
the homestead suited him ; he was in tune with the mysticism and 
spirit of procrastination in the people. 

If he had been allowed to live as a free citizen, he would have 
had wit enough to compete successfully with his neighbours. He 
could have made a good living, but since that was not allowed, 
he listened to the advice of his co-religionists who preceded him, 
and decided to go to England where men, it was said, ‘ were allowed 
the right to j ve.’ On coming to London the Russian Jew found 
his way to the friends from his native town on distiicts who under- 
stood him. They greeted him warmly, and showed him where 
he could live, where be could work, where his boys could study 
Hebrew, whete his wife could buy her mea’, where he could worship, 
and where his children cculd go to school. The Gentile community 
allowed bim a measure of liberty by imposing few restraints, but 
they made no attempt to assimilate his life with the national life 
he was nominally expected to enter. The accommodation offered 
him was very small and meagre. But he had no prejudice in favour 
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of sanitary living, and so the housing conditicns did not cppress him. 
The hours of work were very long, the trade of a kind to which 
he was utterly unaccustomed. But the tailoring trade was easy 
enough to learn. His fellow workers spoke his language, and their 
manners and customs were much like his own. As he came with 
his family into the English port, he bad felt for a moment the 
absolute loneliness which all immigrants experience, and which is 
utterly terrifying in its acuteness. But, after a couple of days in 
London, he knew that he had been a fool to worry. 

He was still in the familiar Jew’s pale. The English people 
ignored him instead of persecuting him, but old habit made him 
keep out of their way. Old habit, too, predisposed him to outwit 
them, if he had to trade with them. They tcok no interest in 
him. He assumed that they hated him. He certainly had no 
indication that they loved him. He was working for a big shop, 
but the shop had no direct interest in him. It served again as 
the terrorising symbol of material force which had shadowed 
his life in the past. His ‘ boss’ was a middleman who exploited 
his life in order to get the maximum work out of hirn at the cheapest 
rate. 

To-day the English public are indignant with the Russian Jew, 
because he shows no inclination to give his life in enthusiastic 
appreciation of her great national ideals—freedom for the individual 
in a free democratic state, industrial liberty, a high standard of 
morality. But the Russian Jew was asked to fight before he had 
come under the influence of these ideals. He had tasted the bitterness 
of persecution and, like all persecuted people, mistrusted those more 
fortunate than himself. England gave him an asylum, but in no 
sense offered to share her life with her alien guest ; she did not take 
him to herself and ask him to assist in the creation of her happiness. 
Rather she was at no pains to avoid showing how she despised him. 
The children of the Russian Jew went to school in their own quarter, 
and met children like themselves. Many of their teachers were 
Gentile, and despised the ethical and religious standards of the 
Russian families. The Jew reciprocated the contempt with inter- 
est, for he felt that he belonged to the aristocracy of the world 
and his personality was inferior to none. — 

The old aspect of religion was still unchanged, but the hostile 
influences were different. Economic pressure weakened fidelity in 
away that active persecution had in the past failed to do. Some 
of the customs and ceremonies, even the sacred Sabbath rite, had 
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to be disregarded, if the families were to survive. With the loss 
of the Sabbath much of the Jews’ religious edifice fell to the ground, 
It was an integral part, and symbolised God’s loving care for His 
people, and the history of its observance was sanctified by the blood 
of many martyrs. But wholehearted obedience was no longer 
possible. 

In the Russian Jew’s heart there dwelt as ruling passions the 
desire to get a living for himself and his children, and the fear lest 
he be robbed of his cherished religious inheritance. Even at home 
he had not had the intellectual detachment to benefit by the spiritual 
teaching of his faith, but he guarded its outward presentment fiercely 
and unselfishly. Now, in England, it did not occur to him that + 
Judaism involved communion with the Highest, and the sanctifica- 
tion of every activity of life. His heart was still full of suspicion. 
The unknown material force which had shadowed his life still 
oppressed him. Hunger and thirst were used by an unknown but 
despised employer to drive him to work in certain directions. 
He was shut in by laws and regulations affecting his domestic life. 
The power of these laws was wielded by officials, representatives of 
the old bureaucracy as far as he knew, for nobody had shown him 
that these officials were the representatives of a democratic Govern- 
ment which desired the comfort of all sections of the community 
and of every individual belonging to these sections. He had to pay 
his rent, and to observe certain sanitary regulations. Ladies, with 
kind faces but stern manners, ordered him and his wife to secure 
certain medical treatment for his children. Often he was sure they 
were quite mistaken, and were inventing absurd diseases to annoy 
him. But they seemed concerned about his children’s welfare, and 
he forgave them their interfermg ways. He would forgive them 
anything if they helped his children, even their stupidity in thinking 
him ignorant and the possessor of untold wealth. He knew he was 
poor, but far cleverer than they. He knew they did not trust him. 
They expected him to lie at every turn, but he knew how to lie in 
a way they never suspected. Once more he returned their scorn 
with scorn. But he pitied them, for they were kind to his children. 

There were still two or three absorbing interests in his life. 
He had a high standard of feeding and, whatever happened, was 
determined to have sufficient. His wife, who had followed him 
blindly to England, quite understood that her chief vocation was 
to provide his meals, and to look after his children’s meals, and 
she spared herself no trouble in getting the best possible supplies 
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for them and in placing the meals on the table in the most attrac- 
tive form. When a rationing system was introduced by the un- 
known and despised Government both man and wife were angry. 
They were sure the English government was out to benefit itself 
at the expense of the Russian Jew’s comfort. The Russian Jew 
and his wife had spent thcir lives in trymg to outwit those who 
wield the power of the Law. They had no conception of the great 
and holy purpose which was said to inspire the English people, who 
had never asked the Russian Jew’s interest or sympathy. Their 
hopes and aspirations were not his affair. He and his wife gave 
their children as much to eat as possible. They prided themselves 
on the fact that the children were dainty and difficult to please, 
that they rebelled against simple, wholesome food, and insisted on 
vinegar, oil, and spice, and plenty of sugar. In spite of all their 
efforts, the children were said to be starving, because, how can one 
live without meat, and the butchers were in league with the Govern- 
ment ? They were paid to withhold the meat ! 

So the Russian Jew and his wife were rebellious, and when they 
walked abroad, and traded in the English shops, and attended the 
English hospitals, and found themselves shunned and despised, 
they felt more and more angry and rebellious and ill-used, and also 
more contemptuous. For did not the Gentile show stupidity in 
the highest degree, when he failed to recognise the superiority of 
the immigrant, his temperance and thrift, and his intelligence ? 
The Russian Jew and his wife reserve their tenderness for their 
home. Here the mother’s wish is supreme. True, her husband 
appreciates her mainly because she feeds him well and punctually, 
but he also knows that she looks after the childrenefor him, and his 
children are his chief interest in life. From the moment of their 
birth he worships them, and lives and works so that they should 
have no pain. Neither he nor his wife is conscious at first that the 
school and social influences of this alien country are separating 
these children from themselves. He feels that they are inseparably 
interwoven in his life, and he does not know enough of this English 
education to recognise its influence ; nobody has troubled to explain 
itto him. It is, he thinks, the best he can give his children. All 
deficiencies will be made up to the boys by the study of the Law 
in the ‘Cheder’ or Talmud schools, and the girls will always belong 
to their mother’s home, until they are ready for their husbands. 

The Russian Jew dislikes physical suffering. His nervous 
system is highly developed. He makes great sacrifices to get the 
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best medical advice for himself and his family, and makes the 
most of every small ailment. He left Russia partly to get away 
from military service, which might involve pain and hardship, 
The suggestion of military service here was utterly repugnant to 
him. What if England has proved a better mistress to him 
than Russia? She has been cruel to him also—ordering him to do 
things he hated, shunning him and despising him. Yes, she 
allowed him to live, and his wife and children with him. In 
return she could do what she liked with her own. He would not 
interfere with her policy, but he did not belong to her. 

The Russian Jew is interested in his small synagogue and its 
various affiliated societies. Here his individuality is respected, 
and his judgment and interest needed. He is prepared to help 
the poor belonging to his synagogue. He will contribute generously 
to any collection which is started. He will reduce physical suffering 
wherever possible. The synagogue appeals to his social instincts. 
He likes to meet his fellow countrymen and hear the news of those 
left at home. He likes to come into contact with learned scholars 
and to read of their deliberations in Yiddish papers. But all the 
while the religious ideals which the synagogue was intended to 
symbolise are hidden away. The Russian Jew finds satisfaction 
in obeying the observances, so far as they are still possible to him. 
But so much of the beautiful system, perfect because of its entirety, 
has been chipped away. With this chipping away much of the 
ancient sanctity has disappeared. The disciplinary value of the 
system has lost much of its strength, as it is no longer perfect. The 
Russian Jew can no longer regard it as a revelation of God. Were 
it so, how came it to pass that, when he discarded certain portions 
as impossible in the new country, he was not utterly destroyed ? 
The situation was puzzling. As a practical man it was best not 
to attempt to explain it, but, instead, to adapt his life to the changed 
conditions. God’s rule exacted holiness. This was supplanted 
by ‘convenience or expediency,’ and the Russian Jew’s very faults 
are called into requisition in order that he should conform only 
as much as he could to the religion of his ancestors. Even in his 
religious life he was called upon to sacrifice principle for the sake 
of self-satisfaction, to deceive himself by taking the more com- 
fortable and easier road to keep up appearances in the eyes of his 
co-religionists. His fathers sacrificed everything for the sake of the 
observances which they held to be absolutely sacred ; he sacrifices 
only a little, and is approved, he thinks, by God and man. It is 
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enough,—he does what he can. A religious system founded on 
convenience is surely likely, if other influences are absent, to leave 
the spiritual life untouched, even to lose itself in dust and ashes. 

The Russian Jew, his wife and children are each blessed with 
personality. They assert themselves in loud behaviour, bright 
clothes, jewellery and general showiness. If they can only get 
money they can show the Gentile how much they think of his con- 
tempt! They get what they want in life, for they are cleverer than 
he, and he will soon become more and more envious. They fear 
him and respect him, and they will give him reason to be jealous. 
That is their revenge. Before conscription was enforced in England, 
some of the sons of Russian Jews volunteered, and their services 
were rejected. This fact reveals some of the inwardness of their 
tragedy. 

The children do not share their parents’ scorn and hatred for 
the country of their adoption, although their spirits too have been 
tortured, their own sense of suspicion roused by her intolerance 
and scorn of others. But they have, nevertheless, tasted the sweets 
of liberty, and seen visions of a brighter future, consistent with a 
sincere democratic government. They stand, the most tragic 
figures in the drama of the Russian Jew, rather outside the thres- 
hold of their parents’ home, but they turn back longingly towards 
these same parents, who, in their turn, passionately seek to pull 
them back into their cramped lives. On the other side, they offer 
themselves to the Powers which seek to crush their parents and 
these reject them, sternly although perhaps not unkindly. They 
cannot willingly accept the sacrifice of aliens. 

Gradually the Powers become more conciliatory and kinder, 
for their need increases, and laws of conscription become more 
and more inclusive. Many of the older Russians return home 
rather than serve in the British Army. The curses of England 
accompany them. They answer the curses with mocking con- 
tempt. Only fools could expect them to incur pain and suffering 
for a country. which has hitherto expected nothing of them and 
which is no concern of theirs. They have been disciplined by 
hunger and thirst and persecution, and by rigid observance of a 
religious system, but they have never yet listened to the claims 
of a great cause. The reality of the actual has filled the range 
of their vision, and the power of the seer is still latent within them. 
They leave their families with the deepest and most sincere regret. 
But the instinct for self-preservation is now strong within them, 
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and they are convinced that Russia, having got rid of its stupid 
bureaucracy, will make room for them and their families. In the 
same casual way in which they drifted to London, they will drift 
back to be reunited, and in the meantime, for many teasons, 
they can trust the community to look after their wives and children, 
Many Russian Jews have not gone back. Perhaps they could not 
leave their children ; perhaps they feared the disturbed condition 
of Russia ; a few thought that, by certain tactics, they could still 
hoodwink the authorities, and escape active service, a few deliber- 
ately and successfully planned fraudulent exemption. Some bowed 
to the inexorable law which, as heretofore, demanded obedience, 
even though the degree of suffering entailed had become more 
intense. 

Not in vain, moreover, has the Zionistic appeal sounded in the 
ears of Russian Jews. England, their contemptuous stepmother, 
has identified herself with the cause of Zion. The Russian Jew’s 
aloofness is justified at last; his separate interests, his strong 
racial consciousness, which would not fuse with the English con- 
sciousness, his pride—all his peculiarities, are excused when he 
is transferred from a settler into a bird of passage. The success 
of the Allied cause, he is told, will give him his home in the Holy 
Land. At last the seer is awakened, and puts on the khaki 
uniform ; the Russian Jew is prepared to fight. But his very pre- 
paredness is a menace to Anglo-Jewry, who realise at this late hour 
that Judaism, divorced from religion, is a dangerous development. 
Too late, perhaps, the religious Jews of all nations bewail the absence 
of spirituality in the political Zionistic propaganda. They see, 
with intense alarm, that the pursuance of the Zionistic ideal means 
the sacrifice of the world mission of the Jews. Their glorious 
spiritual ideal is to be sacrificed in favour of a political ideal. 

But the religious Jews—treligious in no exclusive or esoteric sense 
—have little cause for complaint ; they have rather intense reason for 
contrition, for they have not placed themselves in sympathetic re- 
lations to the Russian Jews, whose lives are here cursorily described, 
and who certainly possess some dim apprehension of the Divine. 
Deep down in these people’s consciousness is the feeling that they 
are called to the service of God, but, driven by hunger and thirst 
and fear from one country to another, they have not translated 
their desire to serve into any practical ethical code nor defined 
their relation to the Divine. 

Those Jews, on the other hand, who have for generations been 
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allowed freedom in their religious observances, have had the oppor 
tunity to reap the fruits of their emancipation. ee Y; 
they have not always recognised the potentialities or ob - re 
of their religious inheritance. They have not grasped oe a“ 
that the God idea, as defined by the ancient Jewish prop cs — 
bring healmg to this suffering world, that it can arrest stri es 
wickedness, conquer evil and establish righteousness os 6 
the world. They have not always cared enough even to _ oya 
to their own brotherhood. They have drifted into a wane theism, 
shorn of poetry and colour, too indefinite to have any dy — _ 
And when, by the grace of God and their own spiritual exe ’ 
they have discovered their dependence on God, they have se om 
cared enough to share it with their fellow J ews, whose a was 
warped by the effects of persecution and suffering. These su erers 
were left to reap their harvest of hate and persecution. The — 
pated Jew spurned them himself, because he thought ~~ “ 
opprobrium upon him. Was this opprobrium then altoge . 
undeserved ? How, if he had more clearly recognised the — 
treasure in its unattractive presentment, could he not mi _ aye 
it to the sceptical Gentile world ? Could he not have -~ — 
of the responsibility for the — — at the door of the State, 
hi imself was a free citizen ? 
; Fem the emancipated Jew shares the point of view 
of the general community, he must be bold enough to give — 
as well as sympathy to his fellow countrymen. England — 
suffered materially from her Russian Jews. On the a ae 
like the Huguenots of old, have widened the range of her in : 
enterprises. And if she has suffered inconvenience throug “ 
manners and customs of her alien guests, if she to-day is — y 
indignant with them for their want of sympathy with her i ‘ “ 
she must bear the results of Past — her relations to @ 
immi admit a degree of culpability. 
oo Jew a seize the opportunity which the pe 
situation has created, and, true to the tenets of his own faith, 
once again give to the Gentile community certain _— = 
spiration. But the emancipated Jew can only work —— y 
for his country if he carries his religious brotherhood wit 
The teachers and leaders in our midst, who have recognis 
the union between faith an® conduct in daily life, the — : 
observance as an aid to holiness, the possibility of sanctifying life 
in all its relations, must do more active propaganda, They must 
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teach the Jews, as a whole, that they have great responsibilities 
as a Kingdom of Priests who, through communion with God, must 
find the value of an absolute standard of Truth, Love and 
Righteousness. The God of Truth can only be served by a strict 
adherence to Truth, even at the cost of convenience. ‘he God of 
Righteousness and Love can only be served by the effort after 
righteousness, by the unstinted outpouring of love. These 
teachers must increase the number of their disciples, who should 
feel that sin alone separates man from God, and that, in spite 
of sin, God is immanent in man as well as transcending him. 
Religion is no longer imposed on the emancipated Jew from 
without ; its outward observances reveal his inner life, and he must 
not keep his religious discoveries to himself. Observances change 
as life changes ; they are renewed by generation after generation, 
even as life is renewed. 

Surely the moment has come for the emancipated Jew to 
make atonement to the Russian Jews for the sins of omission and 
commission by which he has allowed the dust of superstition and 
ignorance to conceal the lustre of the jewel which is being so faith- 
fully guarded. The children of these Russian Jews are in our 
midst. They have bright intelligence, strong personality ; they 
can make visions and dream dreams; they can show enthusiasm 
to a cause, when they understand its claims; they have moral 
grit and persistency ; they have great depth of character, and the 
power of loving without end. Without encouragement they may 
sink easily into despondency and crime. England has strengthened 
her Jews in their faith in the value of liberty and democracy. If, 
in truth, they would show their gratitude to her for her supreme gift 
of freedom, they must in their turn bathe her social ideals for 
her in the inspiration of the prophets’ teaching. 

The Jewish prophets taught social justice in the name of the 
God of Love; they laid stress on the sanctity of all life in the 
name of the God of Life ; they respected the individuality of every 
human being, because he was created in the image of God. These 
teachings, given by the prophets, had to be accepted by the people, 
who willed with one accord to follow them. Democratic progress, 
divorced from the divine ideal, can hardly be divorced from cruelty 
and intolerance. The emancipated Jpws must place the children 
of the Russian Jews in their midst, bound together with them 
by a common glorious past, sharing with them faith in a splendid 
spiritual future; and together they must renew their work of 
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SOME REMINISCENCES. 
BY THE RT. HON. LORD EVERSLEY: 


V.—At tHe Boarp or TRADE. 


Arter the General Election ‘of 1868, which returned a very great 
majority for the Liberal party, Mr. Disraeli resigned ofli¢e on 
behalf of his Government without waiting for the hostile vote 
of the new House of Commons. He was succeeded by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who then formed the first of his four administrations. In 
my judgment, it was the ablest and most successful of them, it 
was the most homogeneous ; it was not distracted by divergent 
views and rival ambitions, such as interfered so much with his 
next Government of 1885. Mr. Gladstone himself was at his best; 
his influence over his Cabinet was very great. Following the 
example of his great master, Sir Robert Peel, he kept in touch 
with every department of his Government, and nothing was done 
without his knowledge and consent, a course from which he 
largely departed in later Governments. His six years of office 
marked the highest level of efficiency under the British Constitu- 
tion. If it fell after these years of strenuous work, it was because 
the country was wearied by the strain of legislation, and his extreme 
economic reforms created a crowd of adversaries who joined the 
opposition against him. 

The only representative in this new Government of the advanced 
section of Liberals was Mr. Bright, who was appointed as President 
of the Board of Trade, with myself as Parliamentary Secretary. 
There is no part of my official career on which I look back with 
more unalloyed pleasure than my nine months’ association with 
Mr. Bright. 

In his biography by Mr. Barry O’Brien, I contributed a chapter 
describing, in sympathetic and even affectionate, but discriminating 
terms, Mr. Bright’s characteristics at this time of his life, and 
his work as a Minister. I need not repeat them here, but I may 
summarise one part of them by saying that, though Mr. Bright was 
of the greatest value as a Councillor, and especially as an interpreter 
of public opinion, he showed no liking or aptitude for administrative 
work, and till less for legislation. He came too late for this into 
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official harness. It was laughingly said of him in the Department 

that he did not know how to untie the red tape of official documents. 

He certainly never waded through them, and was never known to 

have written a minute on them. He left the administration of the 

Department mainly in my hands. Where his personal decision was 

necessary, he made me tell the story, and his comments and advice 

were then of the greatest value. He had a positive aversion to legis- 
lation, or to Government interference of any kind, and he carried the 
policy of laissez-faire to the extreme. On one occasion, in answer to 
a deputation, he contrasted my views with his own, and pointing 
to me, as a Radical Chap, he said that I was prepared to go much 
farther than he thought it wise to do. It was somewhat a novel 
sensation to be publicly called a Radical Chap by Mr. Bright. 
But in truth, beyond a certain limited range of Constitutional 
questions, Mr. Bright’s mind was of an emimently conservative 
type, and I myself held more advanced views. This did not 
prevent our most cordial co-operation, but under these circum- 
stances, it was not surprising that little was done by the Department 
during these nine months, when Mr. Bright devoted himself mainly 
to work in the Cabinet, where Mr. Gladstone held him in the highest 
estimation. No one felt more regret than Mr. Gladstone when, 
in the autumn of 1869, Mr. Bright was incapacitated by serious 
illness from work either in the Cabinet or in the Department. He 
remained for eighteen months longer as the nominal head of the 
Board, much against his own will, but at the urgent wish of 
Mr. Gladstone, and during this period I was the virtual head of 
the Board of Trade. 

During these eighteen months the business of the Department 
was exceptionally important and onerous. The work was made 
more easy to me by the fact that the permanent officials at the 
head of the various branches of the Department were at that time 
a most able body of men. Sir Thomas Farrer, later Lord Farrer, 
was the Permanent Secretary of the Board—a man of great ability 
and sound judgment—an apostle of Free Trade; Sir Louis Mallet 
of the same sound economic school, the pupil and friend of 
Mr. Cobden, was at the head of the Commercial Department ; 
Mr. Hamilton, later Sir Robert Hamilton, who became Perma- 
nent Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland under Lord 
Spencer, was head of the Finance Department; Mr. Thomas 
Gray and Mr. Malcolm, at the head of the Marine and Railway 
Branches, were also men of exceptional ability. Of the many 
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offices in which I have had experience I have known none bettey 
manned. It was a pleasure to work with such a staff. 

One of the main planks.of public policy on which Mr. Glad. 
stone’s final Government of 1868-74 was accorded support in the 
General Election of 1868, was administrative reform and economy 
in the expenditure of the Departments, and Mr. Gladstone himself 
was insistent in urging this on members of his Government. In 
accordance with this policy I effected a reduction of the staff of 
the Board of Trade which caused an immediate and prospective 
saving of £12,000 a year without any loss of efficiency. In the 
same view I carried out a great administrative reform in the com- 
pilation of the Statistical Returns of Trade. Though put together 
and issued by the Board of Trade, they were compiled by a staff 
at the Customs House. The Monthly Returns of Exports and 
Imports were very voluminous. They were not issued till some 
weeks after the conclusion of each month, with the result that they 
were already out of date, and of little use to the commercial world, 
At my instance the Treasury directed an inquiry by myself and 
one of their officers. We made a report advising a great simplifica- 
tion of the statistics, with a view to the Return being issued within 
four or five days of the end of each month. We showed that this 
would make possible a great reduction of the staff of the Statistical 
Department of the Customs and Board of Trade, with salaries 
amounting to nearly £20,000 a year ; while the Returns thus simpli- 
fied and hastened would be of much greater value to the trade of 
the country. The report was agreed to by the Treasury, and this 
important administrative reform was carried out. It has stood 
the test of experience of fifty years. The Monthly Trade Retums 
have been issued to the public with great regularity within four 
or five days of the end of each month. Some additions have been 
made to the Returns, but substantially it is in the same form as 
we recommended in 1870. 

Another direction in which I thought that economy might well 
be effected was in respect of two of the harbours then under the 
management of the Board of Trade—namely Alderney and Port- 
patrick Harbours. Both of them were the cause of large annual 
outlays for repairs and maintenance, and neither of them was of any 
value as a harbour of refuge or otherwise. That of Alderney, on the 
average of many years, had entailed an expenditure of £15,000 
for repairs rendered necessary by successive breaches of the sea. 
I crossed the Channel to Alderney in the Trinity House yacht in 
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company with an able engineer (Mr. Coode, later Sir John Coode), 
and inquired into the causes of this annual drain for repairs of the 
harbour. We found that the principal breakwater had been erected 
many years ago, at a very great cost, with the object in part of 
providing a harbour of refuge for sailing vessels going up and down 
the English Channel, and in part, also, as a harbour of observation 
where frigates might be stationed to watch Cherbourg in the event 
of war with France. The original scheme had been a comparatively 
small one. A pier was erected on a reef of rocks projecting from 
the shore, which would afford some, but a very limited, shelter 
for a few vessels. When this was completed a much larger scheme 
was decided on. It was proposed to prolong the pier for several 
hundreds of yards, projecting outwards towards the sea into deep 
water, with the intention of then making a curve inwards towards 
the land so as to enclose a large area of the sea protected from the 
heavy seas in gales from the north-east. As there was no reef in 
this direction on which the extended breakwater could be erected, 
it was necessary to provide a foundation for it by depositing an 
immense amount of rubble and stone at the bottom of the sea 
along the projected line so as to form an artificial reef on which the 
breakwater was to be constructed. 

The breakwater was erected on this unstable foundation, and 
as it protruded out to sea without protection of any kind, it wag 
exposed to the full force of the ocean in the heavy gales of every 
successive winter. When the new construction was completed 
at a cost of £1,500,000 up to the point where it was intended to 
commence a curve inwards towards the land, another change of 
plan took place. The then First Lord of the Admiralty, the Duke 
of Somerset, went to Alderney to inspect the work, and formed a 
very adverse opinion as to the ultimate utility of the harbour for 
naval purposes when completed. Pointing on the plan to the end 
of the breakwater, as then completed marked by the letter D, 
he is reported to have said, ‘ Let it stop at D and be d——d to 
it” The result was that the work was not carried beyond this 
point, and as there was no further prolongation of it inwards so 
as to include an area of the sea, the breakwater thus far completed 
was of no value whatever as a protection to vessels lying within 
it from the prevalent gales. 

The breakwater, having its foundation on the mound of rubble, 
was very unstable. Every winter, with the greatest regularity, 
the sea effected breaches in some part or other of it. Large stones 
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were sucked up from the submerged mound, and flung by the waves 
across the breakwater into the so-called harbour, with the result 
that no vessels could lie at anchor with safety within 100 yards of 
the pier. No vessels ever sought refuge in this pretended harbour, 
On the contrary, it was avoided as a place of danger. 

I reported that this outer breakwater was perfectly useless 
and, indeed, dangerous to shipping; that it involved a large 
annual expenditure to repair the breaches made by the sea 
in successive winters; and I advised that no further attempt 
should be made to repair it; that it should be abandoned to the 
sea, and that repairs and maintenance should be restricted in the 
future to the inner branch erected on the reef. 

The report was considered by the Cabinet and was referred 
to a Committee consisting of six of its members, three of them 
Peers and three Commoners. They were evenly divided as to 
what should be done. The three Commoners were in favour of 
abandoning the work—-the three Peers, holding that the maintenance 
of the breakwater might be of some value in the event of war with 
France, were in favour of repairing and maintaining it. In view 
of this difference of opinion it was decided by the Cabinet to lay 
an estimate for the repair of the breakwater before Parliament 
for the coming year, and to leave it to the House of Commons to 
decide whether to repair or not. 

When the vote came on in Committee of Supply it was objected 
to from all quarters. No one defended it, and ultimately the Govern- 
ment withdrew the vote, a most unusual proceeding. As a result 
it was decided to abandon the outer breakwater, to dispose of all 
the plant, and to dismiss the staff employed there. This was done. 
When it became more generally known, there was a reaction in 
some quarters in favour of Alderney Harbour. An indignant 
protest was made in a debate in the House of Lords. A Committee 
was appointed there to inquire into the subject. They reported 
in favour of repairing and maintaining the abandoned breakwater. 
Nothing, however, was done until the Tory Government came into 
power again in 1875. It was then decided to carry out the report 
of the Committee of the House of Lords. New plant was purchased 
at a great cost. Twenty thousand pounds were expended in the 
summer in repairing the breakwater. In the next winter a great 
gale swept clean away the repairs ‘thus effected, and from that day 
to the present no further attempt has been made to repair this 
useless and dangerous projection against the sea. The case is one 
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among many proofs that it is unwise to build out against the sea. 
The only effective way of making a secure harbour is to take ad- 
vantage of some existing provision of nature, such as a reef, and 
to supplement it by a protecting pier or breakwater. If a break- 
water be erected against the open sea, sooner or later the sea will 
assert itself and will sweep the wall away. This was the case with 
Portpatrick Harbour, on the coast of Galloway at the narrowest 
point of the Channel between Scotland and Ireland. It had been 
erected with the object of facilitating communication with Ireland 
by a line of steamers to Donaghadee. Large sums were expended 
in constructing an artificial harbour without natural protection 
against the sea. It was exposed to the full force of the seas 
sweeping round the North of Ireland. The result was that in 
heavy weather, breaches were continually made in the pier which 
had to be repaired at great expense. In stormy times the entrance 
to the harbour was dangerous, if not, impossible. The line of 
steamers was unable to use it. The port of Stranraer became 
again the one used for the Irish traffic to Belfast. Portpatrick 
was perfectly useless. No ships ever entered it. After a visit 
to this unfortunate harbour I determined that it was not advisable 
to expend the yearly sum required for protecting it against the 
breaches of the sea. The difficulty was what to do with the harbour. 
The Board of Trade was advised that it could not legally abandon 
the harbour and allow it to be broken up gradually by the sea. 
This might render the Government liable to claims for damage in 
the event of damage to any vessels attempting to enter it. An Act 
was ultimately passed authorising the Government to abandon 
Portpatrick as a harbour, and no attempt, I believe, has since been 
made to repair this monument of folly on which enormous sums 
had been wasted on construction and repair. 

The Session of 1870 was one of the heaviest in point of official 
work I ever experienced. It happened that the business of the 
Board of Trade in Parliament was unusually important. This 
was partly due to the fact that I was no longer restrained by 
Mr. Bright from legislation. The most important measure which I 
carried was the General Tramways Act, which laid down the con- 
ditions under which private companies were to have concessions 
from local authorities for laying their tramlines in the streets. The 
British public, with its usual conservatism, had only just become 
aware of the utility and necessity of tramways as a means of ex- 
pediting traffic, though for many years previously they had been 
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at work in the United States. A great number of Private Bills 
were before Parliament in the Session of 1870, asking power to 
lay down tramways in the streets of towns in every part of the 
country under every variety of conditions. It was absolutely 
necessary to pass a general Act laying down terms applicable to all 
such schemes. I adopted a principle new to legislation on such 
subjects, my own device, that the concession by local authorities 
to private companies to lay tramways along the public roads should 
be for twenty-one years only and no more ; that during this period 
they should be free to make what charges they thought fit, but 
that at the end of that term the local authority should have power 
to resume full possession of the roads and the tramways, and to 
work the tramways themselves, giving compensation to the com- 
panies based on the then value of the tramways as constructed 
works, without any regard to the profits made in the past or expected 
in the future. The companies were also to pave with stone those 
parts of the road used by their tramways and to keep them in repair. 

It was hoped by many persons that the conditions I thus laid 
down were so severe that few, if any, companies would be induced 
to avail themselves of these powers. Tremways were much objected 
to by the classes of Society owning private carriages. I doubt 
whether my Bill would have passed the House of Lords but for the 
belief that it would not lead to tramways being laid down. I had, 
however, been in communication with some of the leading pro- 
moters concerned in the tramways movement, and I was assured 
by them that they would be able to raise money for the purpose 
under the conditions imposed. My bill was referred to Select 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament, and I had to fight for it. 
But it passed unscathed. A great number of companies came into 
existence under it in all parts of the country, and ultimately, at 
the end of twenty-one years, large numbers of local authorities, 
including the London County Council, took over the tramways 
under the terms of my Act, paid very reasonable compensation 
for them, and worked the trams themselves, with a great profit 
to their ratepayers. The contrast between such cases and those 
where local authorities have taken over the works of water com- 
panies, who had obtained concessions to lay down their pipes under 
the roads without any conditions, is very great, and shows the 
value of the principle which I adopted. 

In addition, however, to this legislation, there were numerous 
subjects of discussion in the House of Commons, relating to the 
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work of the Board of Trade, of great importance. One of the 
most serious of them arose out of a collision in Japanese waters 
between the American man-of-war, the Oneida, and a British 
merchant steamer, the Bombay, belonging to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, in which the former vessel was sunk with great 
loss of life. 

The Oneida left Yokohama late one evening, in 1870, the de- 
parture having been delayed in order that its officers might be | 
present at a farewell dinner. Apparently the dinner incapacitated 
these officers from taking part in the navigation of their vessel, for 
when the Bombay was sighted at no great distance from the port, 
the Oneida was under charge of a midshipman, who, at a critical 
moment, when nearing the other vessel on the opposite course, 
gave orders to the helmsman to starboard the helm instead of 
porting it. The result of this was that the Oneida came athwart 
the bows of the Bombay, steaming at full speed. The Oneida sank 
in a few minutes, and 112 officers and men were drowned. The 
captain of the Bombay did not stand by to see what became of 
the vessel with which he had collided, and consequently afforded 
no assistance in saving life. He continued his course, fearing 
that some damage might have been done to his own vessel, and 
in the dark night very rapidly lost sight of the Oneida. This action 
of the captain of the Bombay caused a very strong feeling against 
him on the part of the American residents at Yokohama, and later, 
when it became known, in the United States. 

A Court of Enquiry under the Merchant Shipping Act was 
held by thé British Consul at Yokohama into the conduct of the 
captain, and he was charged with having neglected to comply with 
the provisions of the Act, which required that in cases of collision 
the vessels should stand by one another in order to save life. It 
was not disputed in this case that the collision arose from the gross 
error of leaving the Oneida in charge of a midshipman, and from 
his unfortunate mistake in giving orders to starboard the helm 
when approaching the Bombay end on, nor was it denied that the 
Oneida was insufficiently equipped with boats, but it was alleged 
that if the Bombay had stood by and had sent her boats to help 
the Oneida, few, if any, lives would have been lost. 

The Court condemned the action of the captain, and sus- 
pended his certificate for a year. He appealed to the Board 
of Trade against this decision, and I had to deal with the case. 
I felt compelled to express an opinion adverse to the captain, and 
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even to hold that he had been too lightly dealt with by the Court 
of Enquiry. The captain then appealed to the House of Commons, 
and a debate arose upon the question. It was suggested by the 
member who brought it forward that I had given way to the strong 
feeling on the subject in the United States, and that, consequently, 
I had not done justice to the captain. I defended myself at length, 
and disclaimed altogether any deference to opinion in the United 
States. I showed how important it was to maintain the rule 
laid down in the Merchant Shipping Act that after a collision 
the vessels were to stand by one another, and I maintained that the 
facts most clearly showed that the captain was in the wrong. The 
case is the more impressed on my mind by the fact that Mr. Glad- 
stone listened most attentively to the debate, and wound it up 
by a speech dealing with the whole case in the most consummate 
manner, and with a delicacy of treatment to the feelings of the 
captain and to public opinion in America which was truly admirable. 

One of the most important matters I had to deal with was 
a@ discussion in 1870 upon a motion to refer the Commercial Treaty 
with France of 1860 to a Select Committee. The opportunity 
was taken by what was then a small band of Protectionists, for the 
first time almost since the final adoption of Free Trade by the 
Conservative Party in 1853, to advocate a return to Protective 
duties. A certain number of cranks joined in the discussion. All 
the arguments with which we have become so familiar during 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Campaign for Tariff Reform of late years, were 
then aired. Grave complaint was made of the importation of 
foreign manufactures, and of the competition which, it was alleged, 
caused a failure of employment in England and an increase of 
pauperism. The absence of import duties, it was said, made it 
impossible for England to retaliate or otherwise to come to terms 
with other Governments for a reduction of their high protective 
duties, and so on. 

It fell to me, as representative of the Board of Trade, to take 
the leading part in answering these attacks on the principle of 
Free Trade. I made a speech which might well have been repeated 
in answer to the Tariff Reform League of recent times. I ridiculed 
the notion of a war of Tariffs, and pronounced the argument as to 
the balance of trade as the ‘ Pons asinorum ’ of economists. 

The motion was rejected by a large majority, only 88 voting 
in favour of it, not including any one of the Opposition leaders. 

In addition to the measures which I carried during this year, 
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I gave much time and attention to a Bill for compelling Insurance 
Companies to issue annual accounts of their business in certain 
specified forms, so as to give opportunity for intervention on the 

art of the Government in the event of their funds being insufficient 
to meet their liabilities. I left the conduct of the Bill in the hands 
of Mr. Stephen Cave, who had originally introduced it, but it gave 
meas much labour in passing through the House as would have 
been the case if I had been wholly responsible for it. The Bill passed 
into law and has been in every way a success. It is very seldom 
now that fraudulent Insurance Companies are able to delude the 
public. 

I also introduced a measure for consolidating and, in some 
respects, amending the numerous Acts relating to merchant shipping, 
and I presided at the Board of Trade at numerous meetings of 
shipowners and others interested in the subject for the settling of the 
details of the Bill, and had I remained at the Board I should, I 
doubt not, have carried it in the Session of 1871. 

It may be well here to advert to another very important subject 
in connection with the Suez Canal. 

In the winter of 1869, I had important interviews with Monsieur 
de Lesseps, the founder of the Suez Canal. The Canal was then 
approaching completion. But the Company, of which, as president 
and founder, he had virtually the control, was much in want of 
funds and was practically at the end of its resources. No one then 
believed in the financial future of the Canal. Monsieur de Lesseps 
came to England for the purpose of raising funds. Mr. Gladstone 
referred him to me as the virtual head of the Board of Trade. 
I found that De Lesseps, in return for an advance of money sufficient 
to complete the works—which amounted to no large sum in pro- 
portion to what had already been expended—was willing to give 
this country a commanding interest in the Canal Company provided 
he was recognised as the managing head of the concern. I earnestly 
advised Mr. Gladstone to take the opportunity of advancing what 
was necessary for the completion of this great work, and thus 
securing a virtual control over the Canal. At first he seemed 
inclined to adopt this course, but later he told me that, though he 
recognised the importance of the subject, it involved political 
and international questions of great importance, and that he could 
not ask the Cabinet to give the necessary time to their consideration. 
The opportunity, therefore, was lost. I cannot but think that if 
I had been in the Cabinet the result might have been different. 
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At the end of 1880, Mr. Bright, finding that his health did not 
. improve, resigned the Presidency of the Board of Trade. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Chichester Fortescue who, for two years, had 
been the Irish Secretary—a period of great labour and anxiety 
during which the Irish Church had been disestablished and the 
first. of the great measures of Land Reform for Ireland had been 
carried. He was better entitled to promotion and a seat in the 
Cabinet, and I had no reason to complain. Lord Hartington, 
already in the Cabinet, was appointed Irish Secretary. I was 
promoted myself to the important post of Secretary to the 
Admiralty, but I left the Board of Trade with much regret, 
for I was deeply interested in its work, and I think I may claim, 
without boasting, that I never did better work than during the 
eighteen months when I virtually presided over it. 

I have always felt that no occupation in life affords a fuller 
measure of satisfaction than that of a Minister at the head of a 
great Department of State. This is specially the case when 
Parliament is not sitting and there is full time for the Minister 
to devote himself to the administration of the Department and 
to the development of his policy. But when the House of 
Commons is in session, and there ore frequent interpellations 
there, and legislation has to be carried through, there is often 
very great strain. But I have observed that Ministers who have 
broken down in health under this strain, have not suffered from 
overwork only, but from the added anxieties, worries, and 
squabbles occurring in that departmental administration. But 
there were no troubles at the time I refer to at the Board of 
Trade, whose permanent officials were so able and loyal and so 
devoted to the interests of the public. 
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THE TRAVELLER, 


M2/X98375 Pte. Smith, David, of M.T. Coy. (Ford) with 
the Royal Serbian Armiy, holds forth : 


Speak as you find’s my motter; so I ’asten to admit 

I’m one as ’as touched lucky in a-doing of my bit. 

When you thinks about the trenches, an’ the ’and-grenades and 
gore, 

It isn’t none so dusty in the Army Service Corps. 

It’s true there’s times when I feel sick I can’t get ’ome to tea 

With the missus in the kitchen and the nipper on my knee, 

But there—you can’t ’ave' ev rything—and my old gal don’t fret— 

Between ourselves she’s raking-in twice what she used to get! 


I freely own I’ve got no moan—why, though I paid no fare, 

I’ve ’ad me Meditraynean cruise like any millionaire! 

I’ve ’ad a squint at furrin parts, and ’eard ’em talking Greek, 

Yes, me—wot makes when I’m in work a bare two quid a week! 

I’ve seen the sheep graze with the goats like what the Bible tells ; 

I’ve seen the stones that look like bread, and sniffed some hefty 
smells— 

I’ve seen the mountains purple and the skies like Reckitt’s blue ; 

And watched the natives milk their sheep, so ’elp me, mates, that’s 


true ! 


Oh yes, I’ve been about a bit in my old bedstead *bus, 
While working for the Serbians (and ’ere’s to them and us! ) 
I’ve got about a bit, I say, and seen some rummy sights, 
An’ slep’ with a mosquito net acrost my face at nights. 

I’ve seen the oxen threshing corn same as the Scripshers says— 
An’ peeped be’ind a woman’s veil, and pinched a Turko’s fez— 
But of all the sights that I ’ave seen (and I ’ave seen a ’ost) 
A little baby’s fun’ril was the one that knocked me most! 


Oh, talk about the ‘ midst of life ’—it give me quite a shock, 
It ’adn’t got no cawfin, and it wore a coloured frock. 

All sudden-like I saw it coming down the village street, 

The farver with it in ’is arms—all stiff and small and sweet. 
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The priest and fam’ly follered in a single straggling line, 

The pore distracted mother with a jar of bread and wine, 

In case it woke up ’ungry on the Resurrection Day. 
(I,couldn’t arst, not talking Greek, but that, thinks I’s the lay.) 


At first I thought of sloping; then I says, ‘No, see it through; 
It never ain’t no ’arm to know what other nations do!’ 

The priest, ’°e was a rum old bird—they tell me ‘ Pope’s’ ’is style— 
?E wore a long black cassock and a funny old black tile. 

I couldn’t twig ’is foreign talk beside that little grave ; 

But I see ’ow ’ard the mother was a-trying to be brave, 

And ’fore they put the baby in, with straw she made a nest— 


And then she took ’er nipper and she laid it down to rest. 


Well, as I say, I’ve seen a lot, but that sight ’as me beat, 

That Macedonian kiddie being carried through the street ; 

The little grave among the “ills... the nest... the foreign 
grub— 

The only sight I’ve seen out ’ere that’s made me want to blub. 

You see, I thought of my own kid and my old gal as well, 

*Bout ’alf the world away from me . . . and Life is such a sell . . . 

You never know . . . and kids is kids . . . I’ve seen enough for 
me— 

The sooner I get ’ome again, the better pleased I'll be! 


Dovuatas WALSHE. 





ag 
BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 


Ar three miles, as seen from the bridge of the battleship, the small 
craft which was steering a course that would bring her across our 
bows in the course of the next few minutes was absolutely nonde- 
script, completely defying classification. A mile closer, however, 
it appeared to be as plain as day that she was some ancient fishing 
boat, but bluffer of bow and broader of beam than the oldest of 
trawlers or drifters in the service. It was only when she was right 
ahead, and but six or eight cables’ lengths distant, that a vagrant 
sun-patch came dancing along the leaden waters beyond her to 
form a scintillant background against which she stood out as what 
she was—the sweetest-lined little steam yacht that ever split a 
wave. The fishing boat effect had been obtained by a simple 
arrangement of colours which effectually ‘clipped the clippiness’ 
from her clipper bows and equally effectually discounted the 
graceful overhang of her counter. In plain words, they had blocked 
in the lines of a bluff, squatty tug on her hull with some kind of 
paint that was very easy to see, and covered the rest of her with a 
paint that was very hard to see. A few changes in rig, and the 
alteration was complete. 

‘ Quite the cleverest and simplest bit of camouflage I ever saw,’ 
said the Captain lowering his binoculars. ‘ It’s only the fact that 
we're looking down on her from a considerable height against that 
bright sheet of water that gives a chance to follow her real lines 
at all. From the deck—and even more so from the bridge of a 
submarine, or through its periscope—it would be a lot easier to 
tell what she isn’t than what she is. As a matter of fact, I can’t 
say that I know what she is even now. It is evident that she was 
a yacht, and no end of a beauty at that. But now, in that guise— 
probably some sort of patrol or anti-U-boat worker for a guess, 
perhaps a “Q.”’ 

The Officer of the Watch turned aside for a moment from the 
gyro across which he had been sighting. ‘I think she must be 
the “——,” sir,’ he said. ‘Some American millionaire had her 
in the Mediterranean, and, wanting to do his bit, brought her up 
to Portsmouth and turned her over to the Admiralty to do what 

* Copyright in the United States of America by Lewis R. Freeman, 1919. 
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they wanted with her so long as it would help to lick the Hun, 
She’s been mixed up in several kinds of stunts, and is supposed 
to have a U-boat or two to her credit. Her present skipper’s a 
Yank who came to her from a P.B. They say he’s no end of a 
character, but right as rain on his job and with a natural nose 
for trouble. One of his hobbies is making his ship look like what 
she isn’t, and, in order to see her as she would appear to a U-boat, 
he goes out and studies her through the periscope of one of our 
own submarines. When one of these isn’t handy, he sometimes 
goes out in a whaler and studies her through a stubby periscope 
poked over its gunwale. He got blown right out to sea one night 
when he was making some experiment from a whaler in “ moon- 
light visibility,” and didn’t get back till the next morning. It had 
no effect on his enthusiasm, though, for he was out on the same 
stunt the next night. No question about his nerve, nor his luck, 
nor his skill, for that matter. Smart seamanship probably has 
as much to do with the fact that he has never been torpedoed 
as has his fancy camouflage.’ 

I made up my mind at once that here was a man worth meeting 
and hearing the story of, but as the only base he seemed to have 
was not easy to reach, and as his ship was reported at sea on the 
only occasions I was free to go there, some weeks went by before 
I was able to carry out my plan of paying him a visit. Then, one 
morning, a nondescript craft which might have been anything 
from a wood-pile to a Chinese junk half a mile away, came nosing 
inconsequentially through the lines of the Grand Fleet and moored 
alongside the very battleship in which I happened to be at that time. 

: has come in with the “‘——.” to “ swing compasses,”’ 
the Navigating Officer announced to the ward-room. ‘ He’s a 
“converted side-wheel river ferry-boat”’ this morning, or some- 
thing of the kind ; .and he’s going to get blown to sea in a “ sudden 
gale,” or something of the kind; and he says that, if anyone 
doesn’t believe it, to come aboard and he’ll give ’em something to 
stimulate their “ stolid British imaginations.” ’ 

As certain lockers of the ‘——-’ had not been entirely looted 
of their age-mellowed treasure when the yacht was dismantled 
for sterner service than lounging about limpid Mediterranean 
harbours, the doubters were, naturally, many ; but it is pleasant 
to be able to record that those who came to scoff remained—to 
tea. Indeed, it was not until after tea that I had a chance for 
a half-hour’s yarn alone with K—— in the ‘ banquet-hall-deserted ’ 
splendour of the stripped saloon. It was then that he told me how 
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it was he chanced to ‘come across and get into the game.’ He 
used the latter expression several times, I remember, and to no 
one that I can recall having met, either on land or sea, was the 
grim work he was doing more of a ‘game’ than to this brave, 
resourceful, devil-may-care Middle Westerner. 

‘I had had a fair bit of experience in yachting and boating 
during the last six or eight years before the outbreak of the war,’ 
he said, settling back at ease in one of the two remaining lounging 
chairs, ‘and most of it has stood me in good stead at one time or 
another since I have been on the job over here. I sailed a single 
sticker on Lake Michigan for a number of seasons, and I used to 
run down from my home in Lake Forest to business in Chicago 
in my own motor boat on and off during the summer. It was what 
I knew of the latter which got me on ina “ P.B.” without any 
preliminary hanging about when I first came over early in the war. 
What I knew about sailing has been all to the good almost every - 
day I have been at sea, from the time I lured on a U-boat by 
rigging up my “ P.B.” as a disabled fishing smack to the time when 
I had to bring this poor little old girl into port under canvas after 
Thad knocked out her propellers with one of her own depth charges.’ 
It was a fantastically amusing tale, that last. ‘ It was the culmin- 
ation of my experiments in “ scientific camouflage,” ’ said K——, 
with a baleful smile. ‘ Up to that time my contrivances to deceive 
the Hun were getting more and more intricate right along; since 
then they have tended more and more toward extreme simplicity. 
It was this way, you see, that I happened to work up to that depth 
charge “crescendo.” From the first I had been striving to give 
the U-boat “ mixed impressions ” of me, especially on the score of 
which way I was going. This, as I soon found out from studying 
the thing in the proper way, is much easier to do in the case of a 
man whose observation is limited to a few feet above the water 
than in the case of one who hasa more lofty coign of vantage to 
con from. That is to say, it’s much easier to convey false im- 
pressions, especially regarding your direction, to a man with his 
eye to a periscope than to one in the foretop of a battleship, to 
take the two extremes. Trying now one thing and now another 
as I had more experience, I found that where, at first, every shot 
fred at me was directed ahead with a more or less approximate 
allowance for the ship’s progress in that direction, after a while 
they began to go oftener and oftener astern, indicating they were 
confused as to my rate of change. It was just as I was about to 
put the crowning touch on my efforts in “ mixing direction ” that 
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the trouble occurred. As the experiiaents with this particular 
contrivance never went any further, there will hardly be any harm 
in my telling you what it was and how it worked. 

‘I had already, with the aid of a couple of slanting fins attached 
something after the fashion of bilge-keels, only just below the 
water-line on either quarter, worked up a fairly satisfactory “bow 
wave ” aft, and I was endeavouring to supplement this by a scheme 
for making it appear as though the sky was moving past her funnel 
in the direction it wasn’t. You see, I was working on the same 
principle which deceives you when you think the standing train 
you are in is in motion when you see the one on the next track start 
up. As the U-boat skipper’s “look-see” is often limited to a 
hurried sort of a peep, I figured that if I could contrive to keep a 
rather conspicuous imitation sky—of canvas running past the masts 
and funnels in the same direction she was going, only faster, it 
might create the illusion—in the distorted “ worm’s eye”? vision 
of the man at the periscope—that she was going in the opposite 
direction. I studied some make-shift rigs from water level through 
a peliscope, and made up my mind the scheme was worth trying.’ 

K—— relighted his cigar and resumed with a sad smile. ‘I 
still think the idea was good,’ he said, ‘ but it took too complicated 
an installation to carry it out, especially on a small craft with a 
low freeboard. There were gearings and transmissions and rollers, 
and heaven knows what not, needed to make the endless strip 
of canvas “sky ” run smoothly, and there were also many wires 
and ropes. It was one or the other of the latter which was 
responsible for the disaster, for while the thing was still in the 
“ advanced experimental ” stage, a U-boat popped up close by one 
day—probably a bold attempt on its skipper’s part to see if he 
really saw what he thought he had seen—and I spun the “——” 
around on her tail (one of the nice things about her is that she 
will turn in a smaller circle than most destroyers) and tried, first 
choice, to ram him, and, second choice, to drop a depth charge 
down the hole he had ducked into. I was too late to ram by a few 
seconds, and there must have been a good fathom or two of cleat 
ance between my keel and the conning tower I had driven for. 
The bridge and the two periscopes he had “ turtle-necked” in 
showed clean and sharp in the clear water as I leaned over the 
port side of the bridge—the easiest chance a man ever had for 
kicking off a “can” just where it ought to go. As I tumed to 
the depth-charge release I already had visions of him falling apart 
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like a cracked egg, with bobbing bubbles and howling Huns coming 
up to the surface together. It was only a couple of days before 
that I had picked up several British fishermen (all that were left 
alive after a U-boat skipper had vented his morning hate by shelling 
the boat in which they were leaving their sinking trawler), and 
I was still mad enough to want to ram Heligoland if a chance had 
offered. I felt a kind of savage joy in the chance to put that tin 
of T.N.T. where it would wipe out a bit of the score I had been 
checking up against the Hun, and I seemed to see a sort of a “ Hand 
of Fate ” in the fist I was reaching up to the handle of the release. 
It couldn’t miss, I told myself, and—well, it didn’t. 

‘The explosion “ jolted” at the proper interval all right, but 
not in the proper place, nor in the proper way. I was watching for 
the up-boil squarely in the middle of the right-angling propeller swirl 
of the submarine, but that was receding, smooth and unbroken, 
when the crash came. The fact is, I never did see the spout from 
that charge—for the very good reason that it was tossed up almost 
under the “‘——’s”’ counter, where it knocked off the blades of 
both propellers and all but blew in her stern. The depth charge 
had fouled a trailing wire from some of my “stage scenery sky ” 
and been dragged along to detonate close astern. I saw her taffrail 
shiver and kick upwards, and the shock was strong enough to 
upset my balance even on the bridge. That last was the first 
thing that made me sure something had slipped up, for, ordinarily, 
the jolt from a properly set “can” is no more than that from a 
sharp bump against the side of a quay. I mean the jolt as felt on 
the bridge, of course; below, and especially in the engine-room 
or stokehold, it isa good deal more severe. It was the shattering 
jar of this one that told me it had gone wrong, and then, when she 
began to lose way and refuse to answer her helm (the rudder had 
been knocked out, too, but not enough so that it couldn’t be tinkered 
up to serve temporarily), I knew it was something serious. 

‘It was a good deal of a reef to find that, badly buckled as some 
of the plates were, she wasn’t making any more water aft than the 
pumps could easily take care of. That was the first thing I looked 
after, and the next was the U-boat; or rather, we were looking 
out for both at the same time. If there was one thing more than 
another that helped to reconcile me to the double disappointment 
of missing my crack at the Hun and knocking my own ship out, 
it was the fact (which soon became apparent) that Fritz never 
knew about the latter. If he had known the shape I was in, he 
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could have finished me off a dozen times over during the nour or 
more the “ * was lying helpless, and before the first armed 
trawler showed up in answer to my 8.0.8. Just why he didn’t, | 
could never make quite sure, but the chances are it was one or 
both of two things. It is quite possible that the biff from the 
depth charge—which must still have been almost as near to him 
as it was to me when it exploded—may have done the submarine 
really serious injury, perhaps even sinking it. We never found 
any evidence, however, that this had been the case. Whether 
he was damaged or not, there is no doubt that his close call gave 
him a bad scare. There could have been nothing in the explosion 
to tell him that it did any harm to his enemy, and, since he did 
not have his periscope up, there was no way he could see what 
had happened. Doubtless expecting another “can” any moment, 
and knowing well that it would be only a matter of an hour or 
two until there would be a lot more craft joining in the chase, it 
is probable that he followed the tactics which you can always 
count on a U-boat following when it knows a hunt is on—that 
is, to submerge deeply and lose no time in making itself just as 
scarce as possible in the neighbourhood where the hue-and-cry 
has started. That’s the only way I can account for the fact that 
this particular pirate didn’t have a revenge after his own Hunnish 
heart. We were about evenly matched for guns probably, and 
doubtless I should have had rather better than an even break on 
that score, because a surface craft can stand more holing than a 
submarine. But there was nothing to prevent his taking a sneaking 
sight through his periscope from a safe distance and then slipping 
a mouldie at us, which, helpless as we were for a while, there would 
have been no way of avoiding. A moving ship of almost any class, 
provided she has a gun to make him keep his distance, has a good 
fighting chance of saving herself from being torpedoed by the 
proper use of her helm; a disabled ship, though she has all the 
guns in the world, has no show if Fritz really thinks she’s worth 
wasting two or three torpedoes on. If he has his nerve, and any 
luck at all, he ought to finish the job with one. 

‘So I think you'll have to admit,’ said K—— with a whimsical 
smile, ‘that, under the circumstances and considering what might 
have happened, I felt that I had no legitimate kick coming in 
having to take her home under sail. Fact is, I considered myself 
in luck to have a ship to take home at all. The rudder, luckily, 
though a good deal bent and twisted, had not been blown away. It 
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took a lot of nursing to turn it, and, when we finally got her off under 
mainsail, forestaysail and jib, the eccentricities it developed took 
a lot of getting used to. Although it was quite fortuitous on our 
part, the course we steered during the thirty hours we put in re- 
turning to base was the most complex and baffling lot of zig- 
zagging I ever had anything to do with. Ifa U-boat skipper lying 
in wait for us could have told what she was going to do next, 
I can only say that he would have known a lot more than I did. 

‘ At the end of an hour or two a couple of trawlers hove in sight 
and closed us to be of what help they could in screening. They 
made a very brave show of it until we got under weigh, and then 
they were led just about the wooziest dance you ever heard tell of. 
By a lucky chance (for me, not for the trawlers), there was a spanking 
breeze on the port quarter (for the mean course to base, I mean) ; 
and it wasn’t long before the little old girl, even under the com- 
paratively light spread of sail on her, was slipping away at close 
to nine miles an hour. That won’t surprise you if you noticed 
the lines of her. I’ve turned back in her Log and found where 
she’s run for thirty-six hours at fourteen miles, even with the 
drag of her screws, which always knock a knot or two off the sailing 
speed of a yacht with auxiliary power. Well, that nine miles an 
hour was a good bit better than those trawlers could do under 
forced draught, and after falling astern for a while, they started 
to catch up by shortening their courses by “ cutting ” my zigzags. 
That was where the fun came in. It would have been easy enough 
if I had been zigzagging according to Hoyle. But where I didn’t 
know myself just what she was going to do next, how was I going 
to signal it to them, will you tell me? About every other time 
that they tried to anticipate my course they guessed wrong, and 
were worse off than before as @ consequence. They must have 
been a very thankful pair when one of the two destroyers which 
finally came up took them off to hunt the submarine. The other 
destroyer stood by to escort me in. Her skipper offered me a tow, 
but I was anxious to save face as much as possible by returning 
on my own, and so declined. In case of an attack it would have 
been better to have him screening than towing anyhow. In the 
end, when we got in to where the sea room was restricted, I was 
glad to take a hawser from a tug they sent to meet me to keep 
from putting her on the mud. 

‘You may well believe that effectually put an end to my ex- 
periments with “moveable sky,” and other similar mechanical 
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complexities,’ K——- continued with a laugh. ‘Indeed, from 
that time on I have been inclining more and more to simpler 
things, “rig outs” that are sufficiently free from “ wheels within 
wheels ” to leave the mind clear for the real work in hand, which, 
after all, is putting down the Hun, not merely deceiving him as 
to what you are. You see how simple a “ setting” our present 
one is; yet it is very complete in its way, and I have reasonable 
hopes of success with it. No, I can hardly tell you just what I 
am driving at with it, or just how I am going to go about it. Ina 
month or two, when its possibilities have been exhausted and it 
has become a “ wash-out” perhaps I shall be a bit freer to talk 
about it. Come and spend a day or two with me at the end of 
about six weeks, when my present round of stunting will probably 
be over, and I'll tell you all the “Q” yarns that the law allows. 
The Hun is dead wise to the game on principle, so there can’t be 
any point in keeping mum any longer on stunts that he’s twigged 
a year or so ago, and which you'd have about as much chance of 
taking him in with as you’d have in trying to sell a gold brick on 
Broadway.’ 

Three months went by before I was able to take advantage 
of K——’s invitation to pay him a visit at what he had called 
his ‘ business headquarters,’ and (as I had naturally expected that 
she would have played many and diverse parts in the interim), 
it was with some surprise that I found the ‘ ’ still ‘ dressed ’ 
as she had been when I last saw her. 

*'We’ve never quite been able to pull it off,’ K—— explained, 
‘and the waiting, and the “not quites” and the “ might have 
beens ” have given me no end of a dose of that kind of “ hope de- 
ferred ” which “ maketh the heart sick.” But we’ve at least been 
lucky enough not to queer the game by showing our hand, so that 
there’s still as good a chance as ever to make good with it under 
favourable circumstances. For that reason, the less we say about 
it for the present the better. That’s in regard to this particular 
stunt, I mean. As for the rest of the “ Q ” stuff that we’ve brought 
off, or tried to bring off, during the last three years—I’m at your 
service to-night after dinner. The Germans have been publishing 
accounts of some of the stunts—under the title of “ British Atro- 
cities ”°—for some months now, but as there are slight variations 
from the truth here and there, you may still be interested in getting 
some of the details a bit nearer the original fount. 
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‘They claimed, for instance, that when one of their “ heroic ” 
U-boats ran alongside an armed British patrol boat (which had 
surrendered to it) to transfer a boarding party, an officer of the 
P.B. rushed on deck and threw down on the deck of the submarine 
what the skipper of the latter took to be a packet of secret books, 
and that this “ packet,” exploding, eventually resulted in the 
sinking of the guileless German craft. Now about the only thing 
which is correct about that account is the statement that a U- 
boat was sunk. It wasn’t an armed P.B. that surrendered to 
Herr Ober-Lootenant—armed P.B.’s don’t do that sort of thing, 
take my word for it—but an unarmed (or practically unarmed) 
pleasure yacht, which had apparently become disabled and blown 
to sea. And the trusting U-boat did not come alongside to put 
aboard a prize crew to navigate its captive to a German port as 
they’d try to make you believe, but only to sink it with bombs 
placed in the hold, so as to save shells or a torpedo. And it wasn’t 
a packet of “ secret books ” that put the pirate down, but a “ baby,” 
and my baby at that. No, I don’t mean that I threw a real child 
of mine to Moloch—I haven’t any to throw—but only that the 
idea of this literal enfant terrible, with a percussion cap on the top 
of his head and a can of T.N.T. for a body, originated under my 
hat. It’s not surprising that the Huns didn’t get the thing straight 
at first (though I believe one of their later versions does have a 
child in the cast), for none of the Germans present have yet 
returned to tell just what happened. About half of them never 
will see their beloved “ Vodderland” again, and I don’t mind 
telling you that I’m not wearing any crepe on my sleeve on that 
account either. Do you know’ (K——’s face flushed red and his 
brow contracted in the anger the thought aroused) ‘that those 
—— pirates were going right ahead to sink what they thought 
was nothing but a pleasure yacht, with a number of women and 
children in it, although it was plain as day to them that the one 
boat carried would founder under a quarter of our number? That’s 
your Hun every time, and it was just that insensate lust of his to 
murder anything helpless that I reckoned on in baiting my trap. 
I felt dead certain—But I'll tell you the whole yarn this evening.’ 

Several bits of salvage from the ‘——’s’ pleasure-yacht days 
figured in the little feass K—— had spread that evening, and I 
remember particularly that the Angostura was from a bottle 
Commodore P—— had himself secured at the time when that 
incomparable bitter was distilled in a little ramshackle pile-built 
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factory at Ciudad Bolivar, on the upper Orinoco. And the cofice 
that same genial bon vivant had had blended and sealed in glass 
by an old Arab merchant at Aden, while the Benedictine had cost 
him a climb on foot through an infernaily hot August afternoon 
to an ancient monastery inland of Naples. It was between sips 
of Benedictine—from a priceless little Morning Glory-shaped curl 
of Phoenician glass, picked up in Antioch one winter by the 
owner, and overlooked in the ‘ stripping’ operations—that _K—— 
told me the story of the first of what he called the ‘ Q-rious’ 
operations. 

‘There was a story attached to just about every little package 
of food and drink P—— left in the yacht,’ said K——, unrolling 
the gold foil from a cigar whose band bore the name of a Piiiar del 
Rio factory which is famed as accepting no order save from its 
small but highly select list of private customers in various parts 
of the world; ‘and in the several letters he has written begging 
me to make free with them, he has told me most of the yarns. 
The consequence was that, while the good things lasted (they're 
most of them finished now), I was getting in the way of enjoying 
the eating and drinking of them, and the telling of where they came 
from and how they were come by, just about as much as good 
old P. himself must have done. In fact, I think that the 
possible loss of them was about my worst worry when I tried my 
first “‘Q” stunt on. 

‘The success of any kind of stunt for harrying the U-boat is 
very largely a matter of “ psychology,” and this is especially so 
in the “Q” department. The main point of it is to make the 
enemy think you are more harmless than you really are. There is 
nothing new in the idea, for it is precisely the same stunt the old 
pirate of the Caribbean was on when he concealed his gun-ports 
with strips of canvas and approached his victims as a peaceful 
merchantman. As a matter of fact, I think it was the Hun him- 
self who started the game in this war, for I’m almost dead sure 
that we had tried nothing of the kind on—in a systematic way 
at any rate—up to the time one of his U-boats rigged up a mast 
and sails and lured on victims by posing as a fisherman in distress. 
Obviously, it’s a game you can’t use any kind of craft that is 
plainly a warship in, and the burning question always is as to how 
far you will sacrifice punishing power to harmlessness of appearance. 
A light gun or two is about as far as you can go in the way of shooting 
irons, and even these are very difficult to conceal on a small boats 
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Likewise a torpedo tube. I tried that first stunt of mine without 
either, and that’s where the “ psychology ” came in. 

‘Most of the “ Q-boats” they were figuring on at that time 
were of the slow freighter type, with a rather powerful gun mounted 
for’rad and concealed as well as possible by something rigged up 
to look like deck cargo. That was all well and good as far as it 
went, I figured, but, from such study of the Hun’s little ways as I 
had been able to make, I had my doubts as to whether an old cargo 
boat would prove tempting enough bait to puta Fritz in the proper 
mental state for a real “ rise ”—one in which he’d deliver himself up 
to you bound and gagged, so to speak. That was the kind of 
thing I wanted to make a bid “for, and, by cracky, I pulled it off. 

‘From all I could pick up, from the inside and outside, about 
the ships that had already been torpedoed, I came to the conclusion 
that the Hun would go to a lot more trouble, and take a deal bigger 
chances, to put down a vessel with a number of passengers than he 
would with a freighter. And even that early in the war a U-boat 
had exposed itself to being rammed by a destroyer, when it could 
have avoided the attack entirely by forgoing the pleasure of a 
Parthian shot at a life-boat which was already half-swamped in 
the heavy seas. That was the little trait of the Hun’s that I 
reckoned on playing up to when I began to figure on taking the 
“____” out U-boat straffing without any gun larger than a Maxim 
aboard her. I’d have been glad enough of a good four-incher, 
understand, if there had been any way in the world it could have 
been concealed. But there wasn’t, and rather than miss getting into 
the game at all, I was quite content to tackle it with such weapons 
as were available. That was where my “ che-ild” came in. 

‘On the score of weapons available, there were only two— 
the lance bomb and the depth charge. For the kind of game I 
had in mind, it was to the former that I pinned my faith. It was 
powerful enough to do all the damage needful to the shell of a 
submarine if only a chance to get home with it could be contrived. 
“Getting it home ” has always been the great difficulty with the 
lance bomb, and up to that time the only chap to have any luck’ 
with it was the skipper of a P.B.—another Yank, by the way, who 

came over and got into the game in the same way, and about the 
same time, that I did. He had been the champion sixteen-pound 
hammer-thrower in some Middle Western college only a year or 
two before, and, by taking a double turn on his heeling deck, 
managed to chuck the bomb (which is on the end of a wooden 
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handle, much like the old throwing hammer) about three times 
as far as any one ever dreamed of, and cracked in the nose of a 
lurking U-boat with it. I, unluckily, was not a hammer-thrower, 
and so had to try to bring about an easier shot. It was with this 
purpose in view that I submitted a proposal to re-convert the 
“___” temporarily to the outward seeming of a pleasure yacht ; 
to make her appear so tempting a bait that the Hun’s lust for 
Schrecklichkeit, or whatever they call it, would lure him close enough 
to give me a chance at him. They were rather inclined to 
scoff at the plan at first, principally on the ground that the enemy, 
knowing that there was no pleasure yachting going on in the North 
Sea, would instantly be suspicious of a craft of that character. 
I pointed out that there was still a bit of yachting going on in the 
Norfolk Broads, which the Hun, with his comprehensive knowledge 
of the East Coast, might well know of, and that there would be 
nothing strange in a craft from there being blown to sea in a spell 
of nor’west weather. Of course, the “——” isn’t a Broads type 
by a long way, but I didn’t expect the Hun to linger over fine 
distinctions any more than the trout coming up for a fly does, 
The sequel fully proved that I was right. 

‘It was largely because the stunt I had in mind promised to 
cost little more than a new coat of paint and a few rehearsals 
(which could easily be carried on in the course of our ordinary 
patrol duties) that I finally received somewhat grudging authorisa- 
tion to go ahead with it. It was not till the whole show was over 
that I learned (in the laughing admission of the officer who helped 
secure that authorisation) that the fact that the output of real 
P.B.’s was becoming large enough, so that they were about inde- 
pendent of the use of yachts and other pleasure craft for patrol 
work, also had a good deal to do with the granting of it. 

‘I already had several well-trained machine-gunners in the 
crew, so that about the only addition I had to make to the ship’s 
company was a half-dozen boys to masquerade as “ladies.” As 
they were not meant to stand inspection at close range, nothing 
elaborate in the way of costume or make-up was necessary. They 
wore middy jackets, with short duck skirts, which gave them 
plenty of liberty of action. Most of them (as there was nothing 
much below the waist going to show anyway) simply rolled up 
their sailor breeches end went bare-legged, and one who went 
in for white stockings and tennis shoes was considered rather a 
“swanker.” Their millinery was somewhat “variegated,” the 
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only thing in common to the motley units of head-gear being 
conspicuousness. There was a much-beribboned broad-brimmed 
straw, a droopy Panama, a green and a purple motor veil, and a 
very chic yachting effect in a “ converted ” cap of a Lieutenant of 
Marines with a red band round it. Less “in keeping,” if more 
striking, was a Gainsborough, with magenta ostrich plumes, a 
remnant from some “ship” theatricals. 

‘Hair wasn’t a very important item, but they all seemed to take 
so much pleasure in “ coiffeur-ing ” that I took good care not to 
discourage their efforts in that direction. The spirit that you 
enter that kind of a game in makes all the difference in the world 
in its success, and these lads—and, indeed, the whole lot of us— 
were like children “ playing house.” All of them were “ blondes ” 
—even a boy born in Durban, who had more than a touch of the 
“tar brush,” and one—a roly-poly young Scot, who had made 
himself a pair of tawny braids from rope ravellings—looked like a 
cross between Brunnhilde and “ The Viking’s Daughter.” 

‘It was only during rehearsals, of course, that these lads were 
“ladies of leisure.” The rest of the time I kept them on brass- 
polishing and deck-scrubbing, with the result that the littie old 
“____” regained, outwardly at least, much of her pristine “ ship- 
shapiness.” The “ gentlemen friends ” of the “ladies ” were even 
more of a “ make-ship” product than the latter. Indeed, they 
were really costumes rather than individuals. I don’t mean that 
we used dummies, but only that there were eight or ten flannel 
jackets and boater hats laid ready, and these were to be worn more 
or less indiscriminately by any of the regular crew not on watch. 
Their réle was simply to loll on the quarterdeck with the “ ladies ” 
while the U-boat was sizing us up, then to join for a few minutes 
in the “ panic ” following the hoped-for attack, and finally to beat 
it to their action stations. 

‘That a “ baby ” was by far the most effective disguise for the 
first lance bomb we hoped to chuck home was obvious at the 
outset. Both of them had heads, their general shapes (when 
dressed) were not dissimilar, while the “long clothes” of the 
infant was found to have a real steadying effect on the missile, 
on the same principle that “streamers” act to bring an air-bomb 
down nose-first. Of course, a child in arms (like this one was to 
be) wasn’t just the kind of thing one would take “ pleasure yacht- 
ing”; but I knew the Huns took their nurslings to beer gardens, 
and thought that that might make them think that the 
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“ Englanders ’—who were incomprehensible folk anyhow—might 
take this strange way of accustoming their young to the waves which 
they sang so loudly of ruling. The decisive consideration, how- 
ever, was the fact a baby was the only thing except a jewel-case 
that a panicky woman in fear of being torpedoed would stick to, 
As you can’t get a lance bomb in a jewel-case, it was plainly “ baby ” 
or nothing. 

‘In the end, because I was afraid that none of the feminine 
make-ups was quite good enough not to awaken suspicion at close 
range—I decided that the heaving over of the “baby” should 
be done by a “gentleman” instead of by a “lady.” As one of 
the seamen put it, it was only “nateral that the nipper’s daddy 
’ud be lookin’ arter ’im in time of danger,” and I had read of sailors 
being entrusted with children on sinking ships. The man I picked 
for the job—the “father of the che-ild,” as he soon came to be 
called—was not the one who had proved the best in “ distance 
throwing” in the trials, but rather one on whose cold-blooded 
nerve I knew I could count in any extremity. He was a Seaman 
Gunner, named R——, and was lost a year ago when a rather 
desperate “ Q” stunt he had volunteered for miscarried. He had 
just the touch of the “ histrionic ” desirable for the “ intimate ” 
little affair in question, and the way he played his part fully justified 
my selecting him.’ 

K—— leaned back in his chair and blew smoke rings for a 
minute before resuming his story. ‘There are some kinds of stunts, 
like this one I’ve been trying to bring off for the last two or three 
months,’ he said, ‘that always seem to hang fire; and there are 
others where, from first to last, everything comes up to the scratch 
on time, just like a film drama. That first one I’m telling you 
about was like that, everybody—even to the U-boat—coming 
on to its “cue.” Indeed, when I think of it now, the whole show 
seems more like a big “ movie” than anything else. 

‘ By the time we were letter-perfect in our parts, there came 
two or three days of just the kind of a storm I wanted to make a 
good excuse for a dinky little pleasure boat being out in the middle 
of the North Sea. I took care, of course, to be “ blown” to the 
last position at which an enemy submarine had been reported. 
Then (where a destroyer or a P.B. might have cruised round 
for a month without sighting anything but fog and the smoke of 
some of our own ships on the horizon), we picked up a Fritz running 
brazenly on the surface the first morning. That was first blood 
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for my “ harmless ” appearance right there, for he must have seen 
us some time previously of course, and had we looked in the least 
warlike, would have submerged before even our Lookout spotted 
his conning tower. 

‘As it was, he simply began closing us at full speed, firing as 
he came. It was rotten shooting at first (as shooting from the 
very poor platform a submarine affords usually is), but, at about 
three thousand yards, he put a shell through the foe’s’l, luckily 
above the water-line. The next minute or two was the most 
anxious time I had, for, if he made up his mind to do it that way, 
there was nothing to prevent his sticking off there and putting 
us down with shell-fire. Perhaps if the two or three shots which 
followed had been hits, that is what he would have done. It was 
probably his disgust at the fact that they were all “overs” that 
determined him to close in and finish the job with bombs. Possibly, 
also, the fact that I appeared to be starting to “abandon ship ” 
at this juncture convinced him finally that the yacht had no fight 
in her, and it may well be that the temptation to loot had some- 
thing to do with his decision. I could never make quite sure on 
those points, for Herr Skipper never confided what was in his 
mind to the one officer who survived him. At any rate, he came 
nosing nonchalantly in and did just what I had been praying for 
the last month he would do—poked right up alongside. The 
heavy sea that had been running for the last two or three days had 
gone down during the night, so that he was able to stand in pretty 
close without running much danger of bumping. 

‘The extent of my “ abandoning ship ” had been to follow the 
old sea rule of saving the women and children first. Or rather, 
we put the women off in our only boat; the baby, I won’t need to 
tell you, was somehow “ overlooked.” The boat was lowered 
in full view of the Hun, who was about fifteen hundred yards 
distant at the moment, and there was a little unrehearsed incident 
in connection with it that must have done its part in convincing 
him that what he was witnessing was a genuine piece of “ abandon.” 
One of the girls—it was the blonde “ Brunnhilde ” I believe—not 
wanting to miss any of the fun, started to hang back and tried 
to bluff them into letting her stay by swearing that she’d rather face 
the Hun than desert her child. (Asa matter of fact the “ Gains- 
borough” had more claim on the kid than “ Brunnhilde,” for 
she—I mean he—had cadged its clothes from a sweetheart who 
worked in a draper’s shop.) If I had been there personally, I’m 
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afraid “ Brunnhilde’s” little bluff would have won through, for q 
man whose wits are keen enough to spring a joke at a crisis has 
always made an especial appeal to me. To the Bo’sun, however, 
orders were orders, and his answer to the recalcitrant blonde’ 
insubordination was to rush her to the rail by the slack of her middy 
jacket, and to help her over it with the toe of his boot. 

‘The “ K——’s” low freeboard made the drop a short one, 
and, luckily, “ Brunnhilde ” missed the gun’nel’ of the whaler and 
landed gently in the water, from where she was dragged by the 
ready hands of her sisters a few moments later. They do say, 
though, that she turned a complete flip-flop in the air, and that 
there was a display of—well, if a Goerz prism binocular won't 
reveal the difference between a pair of blue sailor’s breeches and 
French lingerie at under a mile, all I can say is that we’ve much 
overrated German optical glass. As I learned later, however, 
the Huns, observing only the fall and missing the revealing details, 
merely concluded that the “ Englanders ” were jumping overboard 
in panic, and dismissed their last lingering doubts and suspicions. 

‘ The girls were already instructed that they were to lie low and 
keep their peroxide curls out of sight as long as they were within 
a mile or so of the submarine, so as not to tempt the latter to 
follow them up for a look-see at closer range. The boat had 
orders to pull astern for a while, and then, if the Hun was observed 
to come alongside the “———” as hoped, to turn eight or ten 
points to port and head up in the direction from which he had 
appeared. The reason for this manceuvre (which was carried 
out precisely as planned), you will understand in a moment. 

‘ On came Fritz, coolly contemptuous, and on went the show, like 
the unrolling of a movie scenario. For a while I was fearful that 
he might order back my boat to use in boarding me with, but as 
soon as he was close enough to be sure that I had no gun he must 
have decided so much trouble was superfluous. He had only one 
gun, it was evident—the gunners kept sweeping it back and forth 
to cover from about the bridge to the engine room as they drew 
nearer—and presently I saw men, armed with short rifles, coming 
up through both fore and after hatches. Far from exhibiting any 
signs of belligerency, I still kept three or four of my “ flannelled 
fools ” mildly “‘ panick-ing.” Or rather, I ordered them to “ panic” 
mildly. Asa matter of fact, they did it rather violently—a good 
deal more like “ movie rough stuff” than the real thing. 

‘Little difference it made to Fritz, though, who seemed to 

take it quite as a matter of course that the British yachtsman 
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should show his terror like a Wild West film drama heroine. On 
he stood, and when he came within hailing distance, a burly ruffian 
on the bridge—doubtless the skipper—shouted something in 
guttural German-English which I never quite made out, but which 
was probably some kind of warning or other. I don’t think I saw 
any man exactly “Kamerading,” but I needn’t tell you that 
every man in sight was doing his best to register “ troubled 
passivity,” or something like that. I had anticipated that I 
might not be in a position to signal his “cue ” to R——,, and so 
had arranged that he should keep watch from a cabin port, and 
to use his own judgment about the time of his “entrance.” I 
was afraid to have him on deck all the time for fear the “ che-ild ” 
might be subjected to too careful a scrutiny. R was just in 
flannels, understand, so there was nothing suspicious in his own 
appearance. He did both his play-acting and his real acting to 
perfection, neither overdoing nor underdoing one or the other. 

‘The U-boat was close alongside, rapidly easing down 
under reversed propellers, before R appeared, just as natural 
an “anguished father with a child ” as you could possibly ask for. 
Two or three of the Huns covered him with their carbines as he 
dashed out of the port door of the saloon—that one just behind 
you—but lowered the muzzles again when they saw it was apparently 
only a half-distracted parent trying to signal for the boat to come 
back for him and his babe. I have no doubt that there were some 
very sarcastic remarks passed on that U-boat at this juncture 
about the courage of the English male. Jf there were, the next act 
of the coolest and bravest boy I ever knew literally forced the 
words down their throats. 

‘The whaler which, following its instructions, had been pulling 
easterly for some minutes, now bore about four points on the port 
quarter, so that R——, in his apparent endeavour to call its attention 
to the deserted babe, could not have seemed to have been doing any- 
thing suspicious when he swung the bundle above his head and 
rushed to the rail almost opposite the U-boat’s conning tower. That 
rotary upward and backward swing was absolutely necessary for 
getting distance with, and without it there was no way that forty 
or fifty pound infant could have been hurled the fifteen feet or more 
which still intervened. As it was, it landed, fair and square, in 
the angle formed by the after end of the conning tower and the 

deck. At the same instant our machine-guns opened up through 
several of the port scuttles, which had been specially enlarged 
and masked with that end in view, and in a few seconds there was 
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not an unwounded Hun in sight. The gunners had been the first 
ones sprayed, with the result that they were copped before firing 
a shot. Their torpedoes, of course, they were too close, and not 
bearing properly, to launch. 

‘Immediately following the explosion of the bomb and the 
opening of the machine-gun fire a strange thing happened. I saw 
the U-boat’s bow-rudders begin to slant, saw her begin to gather 
way, heard the hum of motors as the rattle of the Maxims (their 
work completed) died out, and—down she went, and with three 
hatches open, and a ragged hole abaft the conning tower where 
the “baby” had exploded in its final tantrum. I could never 
get any sure explanation of this from any of the survivors we fished 
up out of the water, but everything points to the probability that 
the skipper—perhaps inadvertently, as the up-kick of the bomb 
blew him overboard—pulled the diving klaxon, and the officer 
in the central control room, not knowing just how things stood 
above, proceeded to submerge as usual. Doubtless the men who 
should have been standing by to close the hatches in such an 
emergency had been caught by the machine-gun fire. With every 
man below tied down with his duties in connection with sub- 
merging her, it is quite conceivable that nothing could be done 
(once she was below the surface) to stop the inrush of water, and 
that she was quickly beyond all hope of bringing up again. I 
didn’t have a fair chance to size up the hole ripped open by the 
bomb, but rather think that also was large enough to have admitted 
a good deal of water. 

‘It was rather disappointing in a way, having her go @own 
like that, for as things had turned out, it was a hundred to one 
we should otherwise have captured her almost unharmed. There 
was a good deal of solace, however, in the fact that none of the 
Huns were getting back to tell what happened to them, so that this 
identical stunt was left open for use again. As a matter of fact, 
variations of it were used a number of times, by one kind of craft 
or another, before an unluckly slip-up—the one which finished 
poor R——, by the way—gave the game away and started us 
veering off on other tacks. I have had a number of successes 
since that time,’ concluded K——, pouring me a glass of the 
yacht’s 1835 Cognac as a night cap, ‘ but never a one which was 
quite so much like taking candy from a child as that “ opener.” ’ 
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